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THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 
EDITOR: 


A Catholic friend and adviser telephoned me yesterday 
that there was a review of The Blackboard Jungle in your 
January issue. ... The comment on [the book] surprised me 
all the more because I was impressed by the workmanship of 
articles that preceded it. It was clear that sending “Public 
Service” to your book editor either failed to get the bulletins 
there or failed to be read or failed to impress the reader as 
trustworthy. It seemed clear to me also that the reviewer, 
Riley Hughes of Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, had not read the book, just as it has been clear to 
me that reviewers and librarians the country over had not 
read the book they have been encouraging Catholic and other 
respectable and earnest homes to read... . 

Enclosed are four “Public Service” bulletins that specify’ 
why that book is not only false but unspeakably indecent and 
profane. Two groups of Protestant clergy—Brooklyn and 
all-city—have committees really reading that anti-American 
book and planning action. William H. Allen, Director 


Inst. for Public Service 


New York, N. Y 


RILEY HUGHES REPLIES: 
EDITOR: 

I should be much happier if Mr. Allen’s letter represented 
the honest difference of a private reader, puzzled by, and dis- 
agreeing with, the opinions of a reviewer instead of being 
the official reaction of a group, apparently self-appointed, 
engaged in scrutiny of the American scene. 

Mr. Allen’s letter does not conclusively show that he him- 
self has read The Blackboard Jungle: it may be that he 
deputized a “friend and adviser” to do it for him, always 
an unsatisfactory procedure. I suggest that Mr. Allen read 
this book thoroughly for himself as I have done. He will find 
The Blackboard Jungle is by no means a one-sided attack 
on the public school system. Chapter XI for instance is pri- 
marily devoted to showing the excellent teacher-student re- 
lationship the protagonist achieves when he directs the stu- 
dent rehearsals of a Christmas play. In an earlier exchange 
between the protagonist and the school’s principal, it is made 
abundantly clear that discrimination against racial or other 
minorities is contrary to official policy. I take it that this 
passage must be excepted from those which Mr. Allen calls 
“anti-American.” The final chapter in which the protagonist 
feels “very warm and secure” about his decision to continue 
teaching in the trade school, is scarcely evidence that this 
book is “false.” Riley Hughes 
Washington, D. C. 





“BLACK POPES” 
EDITOR: 


Passing over in silence the many excellent 
features of your January issue, I wish to call 
your attention to a minute but very serious 
defect. Under “Shorter Notices,” your review 
of Black Popes is so far out that I cannot be- 
lieve that your reviewer even glanced at the 
publisher’s blurb, far from looking at the table 
of contents, much less skimming through the 
book itself. Most of the review is taken up 
with a summary of the activities of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Roberts, S.J., author of the 
book. There are only two remarks about the 
book itself and both of them are wildly and 
lamentably incorrect. . . . Perhaps the most 
striking point in the book is the suggestion 
that it might be well for aged bishops and 
popes to resign before they become too feeble 
for their very heavy responsibilities. .. . 

Alan C. Bates 
Chicago, I. 


EDITOR: 


With regard to Mr. Bates’s criticism of my 
review, he is right to this extent, that the 
book, which by the way was warmly recom- 
mended, might well have been given a full- 
length review. In that case, of course, atten- 
tion would have been given to what Mr. Bates 
regards as the most striking point in the book, 
viz., the suggestion that aging bishops and 
popes ought to retire before they become too 
feeble. The Shorter Notice, however, quite 
properly dealt only with the feature which to 
the reviewer seemed most interesting and sig- 
nificant, namely, the part played by Arch- 
bishop Roberts in advancing an Indian priest 
to the exalted position which he now occupies 
as Cardinal Archbishop of Bombay. 


Your Reviewer. 


Ed.: In Oct., 1954, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
printed in advance of publication of the book, 
a chapter entitled “Obedience, the Price of 
Freedom.” 


A TASTE FOR THE BEST 
EDITOR: 


I am in hearty agreement with Michael de 
la Bedoyere when he comments on modern 
education and says: “Never were a civilized 
people less competent to judge of relative 
human values or less enabled to develop a 
taste for the best” (Feb., 1955). This may 
sound old hat but it’s frightfully true. So 
many educators today are satisfied to impart 


to their charges the wherewithal to make 
a living and to develop within them the demo- 
cratic graces necessary for life in our society. 
I wager the situation is somewhat better in 
Britain. Some time ago an Englishwoman sent 
her two sons, thirteen and fifteen, to an Ameri- 
can high school in the Midwest. She found 
that her boys acquired an earlier experience of 
life than they would have secured at home, but 
that the academic standards were considerably 
lower in America. Our academic education 
seems to be too practical. Not enough consid- 
eration is given to developing “a taste for the 
best.” The result of this lack of standards is 
that our school graduates conform to the moral 
and artistic levels of the mass... . 


Mrs. Molly Sherwin 
Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: Another argument for the Liberal Arts 
course! 


CHRIST COMES HOME AGAIN 
EDITOR: 


In contrast to the depressing news we read 
in our daily newspapers, it is consoling to read 
Archduchess Adelaide’s article in your journal 
(Feb., 1955). The deplorable condition of post- 


war Germany and the threat of another world 
war arising there are brightened somewhat by 
the fact that Catholics are going into sections 
of Germany where they have been unknown 
for four centuries, millions of expellees 
Luther must be rolling over in his grave to 
see his work being undone as a result of the 
working-out of the Potsdam Pact. There is an 
expression among the Russian Catholics to 
the effect that God sits in His corner and waits. 
He has waited four centuries in Germany and 
now He is back in the person of His priests 
in German territories that have not known 
Him. I hope He will soon come back to France. 


Mrs. Gertrude Zahner 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


A CORRECTION 
EDITOR: 


Archduchess Adelaide’s article was a fine 
piece of writing, but Roland Hill’s article 
(both in December, 1954) made me wonder. 
This must be some sort of second-hand infor- 
mation. Albrecht Goes, far from being “a 
Catholic priest,” is the pride of German Prot- 
estants. The German word Pfarrer means 
priest as well as minister, hence probably the 


mistake. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
Lans, Tyrol, Austria 
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No Longer Two — A Commentary on the Encyclical “Casti Connubii” 
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here explores the teaching given by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, Casti Connubii. He aug- 
ments his thesis with statements made by the present Pontiff and the bishups of our own 
country. $4.00 
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Are We Heading For War? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 





Pansat EISENHOWER’S message to Congress regarding the Formosan 
situation has helped to clarify our policy in the Far East. The former 
policy of drift has become a policy of decision. There is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind about our readiness to defend Formosa and the Pescadores. 
Some European observers reprobated the message as a gesture in the 
direction of war. Actually, it was precisely because he convinced Con- 
gress that his purpose was “honestly and hopefully to prevent war” that 
the President was able to win almost unprecedented support for his 
advance request for the use of American military forces in the Orient. 
He was risking a war to avoid a war. It is doubtful that Hitler would 
ever have started his bloody campaign if he had suspected that the 
democracies would stand up and fight. Eisenhower has shown the Peiping 
Hitler where we stand. If war comes, it will not come as a result of any 
miscalculation on the part of the Chinese Reds as to our intentions. 


Ay the same time, Eisenhower has suggested that the Formosan question 
might be the subject of appropriate action by the United Nations. Some 
may see this as leading to appeasement of the Reds but, on the contrary, 
it is entirely consonant with Christian justice. Our Holy Father has said 
that the solidarity of nations forbids any nation to stand by and behave 
as a mere spectator while another nation is being threatened with unjust 
aggression. In thus denouncing an attitude of apathetic neutrality, he 
has also made clear that a Christian protest against unjust aggression 
must first resort to all legitimate means short of war. “Nothing is gained 
by war and all may be lost by war.” 

A flash of light altered Saul’s fundamental concepts as he made his 
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way to Damascus. A monstrous 
flash of light at Hiroshima changed 
the fundamental attitudes of many 
Christians in regard to war. Most 
of us have always loathed war, its 
death and devastation and moral 
corruption. Personally, I could 
never fit the idea of a military Mass 
into the Catholic pattern. Shooting 
off guns at the Consecration is a 
strange way to honor the Eucharis- 
tic mystery: as for drawn swords 
near the altar, I feel sure they do 
no reverence to the Prince of Peace. 


Since Hiroshima, however, most 
Catholics have begun to think of 
war as something more than mur- 
der. A world war now means sui- 
cide. It is precisely against such a 
background of Christian thinking 
that we should read the news of the 
President’s policy in the Formosan 
crisis. Thoughtful men abominate 
war, but they also recognize that a 
vague, drifting policy is an invita- 
tion to unjust aggressors while 
there is much less danger in a firm 
stand against a threat of aggression. 

We cannot predict what China 
will do but it does seem possible to 
guess what she wants. She has a 
bad record of aggression in Korea 
and in Indochina. She is definitely 
on the move but the 
Nationalists on For- 
mosa interfere with 
her freedom of 
movement. How can she expect to 
launch an invasion of Japan or 
some other Asiatic territory if she 
has to immobilize a large part of 
her army as a protection against a 
possible attack from Formosa? 

As the Chinese Reds look around 
at the ripe plums ready for picking 
in the Pacific, they know they must 
remove that threat on the flank, 
that thorn in the side of Chinese 


Reds on the 
Warpath 
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strategy. They hope to capture, or 
at least neutralize, the Nationalists 
on Formosa. That is what the 
shooting in the Formosa strait is 
all about. 


Since last September, the Chinese 
Reds have been threatening to lib- 
erate Formosa. They had won a 
moral victory (at least) in Korea 
and a military and diplomatic vic- 
tory in Indochina. Now for the first 
time in four years they were free 
to concentrate on Formosa. Their 
sagging economy and other domes- 
tic problems suggested a war as a 
means of distracting the people and 
enforcing upon them a sterner disci- 
pline. 

They started to bomb the island 
of Quemoy which was in National- 
ist hands and directly in the path 
of an attack on Formosa. Ejisen- 
hower refused Admiral Radford 
permission to bomb 
the mainland in case 
the Reds actually 
landed on Quemoy 
but he did arrange a 
pact with Chiang committing the 
U. S. to the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. Nothing, however, 
was said about the defense of other 
islands around Formosa held by the 
Nationalists. 

In January, the Reds seized the 
island of Yikiang, eight miles north 
of the Tachens. This brought forth 
the President’s request to Congress 
for advance permission to use 
American military forces in case 
the crisis demanded their use. 


Admiral 
Radford’s 
Request 


I, his message, the President made 
two statements that have puzzled 


many experts. First, he said that 
the danger of Communist attack 
compelled him to take into account 
“closely related localities and ac- 
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tions which, under current condi- 
tions, might determine the failure 
or success of such an attack.” Did 
he mean that the U. S. would go 
so far as to defend Matsu and 
Quemoy islands as well as Formosa 
and the Pescadores? In a later press 
conference, he refused to answer 
this question. 

The second question arises from 
Eisenhower’s enigmatic reference 
to “appropriate military action” 
which he might have to take with 
regard “to any concentration of 
Chinese Communist forces obvi- 
ously undertaken to facilitate attack 
upon Formosa.” There are concen- 
trations of shipping on the main- 
land at Foochow and Amoy, and of 
aircraft at various mainland air- 
fields. Did the President mean that 
the U. S. was getting ready for 
an attack on the mainland? The 
Manchester Guardian considered 
this remark a gross blunder in that 
it gave apparent credibility to Red 
propaganda claiming that the U. S. 
was preparing for an attack on the 
mainland. 


Ay this date, however, it seems 
that Chou has committed a blunder. 
In rejecting the U.N. Security Coun- , 
cil’s invitation to discuss the For- 
mosan crisis, he has laid down con- 
ditions that are intolerable. As The 


New York Times said: “The Chi- 
nese Communists 
offer to appear be- 
fore the Council only 
to accept the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Chinese 
National Government, of the United 
States and of the United Nations.” 
As the Russian Reds blundered in 
walking out of the Security Council 
at the time of the Korean invasion, 
it looks as though the Chinese Reds 
have stupidly deprived themselves 


Peiping’s 
Boner 
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of a wonderful opportunity to pre- 
sent their case for a favorable cease- 
fire, for the surrender of Quemoy 
and Matsu, for a plebiscite on For- 
mosa, and they have lost a chance 
to cause friction among the West- 
ern Allies. Undoubtedly, the U. S. 
will agree to some modus vivendi 
that will prevent war but we can be 
sure that Chou’s impudence has 
stiffened American backs. 
Probably the U. S. will consent to 
the demilitarizing or neutralizing of 
Quemoy and Matsu, if not their sur- 
render. These would be small con- 
cessions—and we have to remember 
that if there has to be a war with 
Communism, Europe should be our 
battleground. For we have military 
forces in Europe; we have Great 
Britain as an ally and probably Ger- 
many. In the Far East, aid from 
Allies is a big question mark. Dur- 
ing MacArthur’s time in Japan, we 
could have counted on Japan as an 
ally but we can’t be too sure now. 
The present regime in Japan seems 
to be anxious to restore normal re- 
lations with China as soon as pos- 
sible. Moreover, we have no desire 
to involve our land forces in a war 
on the mainland of Asia. The best 
we can hope for is a settlement that 
will solve the immediate problems. 


Tene are, however, two conces- 
sions that we will not make. First, 
I don’t believe there is any chance 
that the U. S. will ever agree to 
recognize Red China or admit her 
to the U.N. Our moral sense may 
have deteriorated but it hasn’t de- 
composed. We can make conces- 
sions but there is a limit beyond 
which honorable men may not pass. 
We still believe, with our Holy 
Father, that “peace is the work of 
justice.” 

If the trouble between Red China 
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and the Nationalists were only a 
civil war, we would not refuse to 
recognize the de facto power. But 
the Reds seized control of China 
without consent of 
the Chinese people: 
the “‘Revolution”’ 
was a conspiracy 
engineered from outside the coun- 
try. A small group of Chinese intel- 
lectuals, trained for the most part 
in Moscow, was helped to power by 
the Russian Soviets who violated 
their treaty with Chiang, the right- 
ful ruler, by which they pledged 
Chiang support against the Com- 
munists. Instead they armed the 
Red Communists with surrendered 
Japanese weapons. To recognize 
these thugs, the cutthroats who 
murdered American boys in Korea, 
would be a renunciation of the most 
fundamental concepts of justice. 

Secondly, we will not give up 
Formosa to the Reds. It is not vital 
for our military survival in the Far 
East but it is important to us. In 
Red hands, it would become an air 
base for attacks on Okinawa and 
the Philippines. More importantly 
perhaps, its capture by the Commu- 
nists would be a bright red feather 
in their caps which they would 
flaunt all over Asia. They could 
gain immense political and propa- 
ganda benefit from their boasting 
that they had cooked America’s 
goose in Korea, Indochina and For- 
mosa. 


Imported 
Revolution 


Tue British have proposed an ar- 
rangement whereby two Chinas will 
be represented in the U.N. This 
type of diplomatic subterfuge mys- 
tifies Americans but I wonder how 
long the British will continue their 
cordial relations with the Reds in 
China. I wouldn’t be surprised to 
read any morning now a news item 
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to the effect that the Reds have 
grabbed Hong Kong or Singapore. 
That would silence the raucous 
voices of Attlee and his friends who 
are so genial to Chou. Let’s hope 
that they wake up before such a 
catastrophe happens. 

Chiang will not be happy about 
any cessation of hostilities that 
would prevent an invasion of the 
Chinese mainland. His troops are 
getting old and his only hope for 
success would be an immediate in- 
vasion of China in which American 
planes and ships would help. Rus- 
sia’s attitude is uncertain. She has 
been prodding her satellites into 
war time after time but Red China 
is too big to take orders from Mos- 
cow. Moreover, Chinese involve- 
ment in a world war would be a 
severe drain on Russian industry. 
Yet it must be remembered that 
Moscow is bound by pact to come 
to the aid of Peiping in case of war. 

Probably Malenkov’s fall will in- 
tensify rather than soften the threat 
of war. The new Russian ruler, 
Nikolai Bulganin, maneuvered the 
“Warsaw massacre” and is a man 
without mercy or sympathy. His 
background is military and there is 
reason to believe that he will forge 
closer bonds of military co-opera- 
tion between Russia and Red China. 
Bulganin, however, is the tool of 
Party Secretary Khrushchev. 

Ultimately, Chou has the final 
say. Will he try to make good his 
boasts about capturing Formosa? 
The Red Chinese, unlike the Rus- 
sians, are not given to empty 
threats. They did enter the Korean 
War after threatening to do so. 
However, I feel confident that For- 
mosa can be neutralized so that 
there need be no shooting war. 
Then the Red pirates will be foot- 
loose and fancy-free. 
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A StroNG-ARM PRESIDENT? 


Sone Constitutional law experts 
have claimed that the President did 
not need to consult Congress for 
permission to use American mili- 
tary forces in the Far East in the 
case of emergency. They guessed 
that he did so in order to avoid one 
of those endless debates that tend 
to split Congress wide open when 
the President fails to consult Con- 
gress. At any rate, his gesture was 
well received and by winning the 
almost unanimous support of both 
houses he secured 
unity in what might have been a 
source of discord. 

In his article “The Decline of 
Modern Democracy” in the Febru- 
ary Alflantic, Walter Lippmann 
makes a frantic appeal for a lessen- 
ing of the power of Congress. He 
says that the Executive power has 


been devitalized, eviscerated by Con- 
gress which is too subservient to 
public opinion. The people, accord- 
ing to Lippmann, imagine they are 
experts after reading a few books, 


glancing at a few newspapers, 
listening to a few radio reports. 
They bring pressure to bear on Con- 
gress which in turn, brings pres- 
sure to bear on the Executive and 
frequently nullifies the wise deci- 
sions of the Executive. 

Methinks Lippmann is too pessi- 
mistic about Congress. He clearly 
implies that Congress is composed 
of politicians who are insecure and 
intimidated men, placating, bam- 
boozling, appeasing the demanding 
elements in their constituencies. 


governmental: 
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The Executive, on the other hand, 
he presumes, can do no wrong. 

It seems to me that the answer is 
not to strengthen the Executive. 
Lippmann says that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, fearing the action of Con- 
gress, was tempted ‘o bypass it. 
Such dictatorial methods are not 
countenanced by the Constitution. 
If the people are at fault, then 
attend to the failings of the peo- 
ple. I think we will 
find that one of the 
chief faults of the 
people derives from 
the fact that our Government is 
becoming too paternalistic and bu- 
reaucratic. It has been usurping 
the functions of individuals who 
can do the work just as well as any 
Government officia) De Tocqueville 
said that it is silly to expect the peo- 
ple to exercise their prudence in the 
matter of national elections if the 
State has made them so dependent 
on the central power that they have 
lost the faculty of thinking, feeling 
and acting for themselves. 

If there is an alarming decline in 
Western democracy, it cannot be 
arrested by veering toward dictator- 
ship. Rather, the people should be 
given more freedom to exercise 
their initiative, more opportunity to 
receive moral education, a better 
press and other agencies of infor- 
mation. Meanwhile, the Congress 
must be reminded that they must 
act in communion with the people, 
not in communion with their pass- 
ing whims, but in accord with their 
genuine needs and their finest as- 
pirations. 


F.D.R. Was 
Tempted 





Bella Dodd: 


Communist, 
Penitent, 
Patriot 


by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 


Born in Italy in 
1904, Maria Assunta Isabella Visono 
came to America six years later; 
and here the family shortened her 
name to Bella. While living in 
Westchester, New York, during 
Bella’s childhood, the Visonos 
drifted away from the Church, 
largely because their fellow parish- 
ioners — Irish and German — kept 
aloof from them. “Though we still 
considered ours a Catholic family 
we were no longer practicing Cath- 
olics. . . . Though the crucifix was 
still over our beds and Mother 
burned vigil lights before the statue 
of Our Lady, we children got the 
idea that such things were of the 
Italian past, and we wanted to be 
Americans. Willingly, and yet not 
knowing what we did, we cut our- 
selves off from the culture of our 
own people, and set out to find 
something new” (School of Dark- 
ness, by Bella V. Dodd. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $4.00). 

She made her studies first in the 
neighboring public school, later at 
Evander Childs high school, at 
Teachers College, at Columbia Uni- 
versity where she took a Master’s 
Degree, and at New York University 
where she took a Degree in Law. 
In 1930 she was admitted to the 
New York Bar. Four years earlier, 


she had been appointed an instruc- 
tor in Hunter College and, except 
for two short intervals, she re- 
mained with the faculty there until 
1938. 


W ex Bella Dodd began teaching 
Political Science at the age of 
twenty-two, she found herself 
“among the first of a new kind of 
teacher, who was to come in great 
numbers to the city colleges. The 
mark of the decade was on us. We 
were sophisticated, intellectually 
snobbish, but usually  fetishly 
‘democratic’ with the students. . . . 
I now began to tear apart before 
my students many respected pub- 
lic groups — charity, church, and 
other organizations—that were try- 
ing to better conditions in old- 
fashioned ways. This sort of talk 
had a destructive effect on myself, 
I now realize, and it had an even 
worse effect on my more sensitive 
students. . . . Later when, in the 
Communist Party, I met one of 
these former students of mine, it 
was always with the feeling that I 
was responsible for her present way 
of life.” 

But in her early twenties Bella 
Dodd was concerned chiefly with 
making war upon “malefactors” 
possessing wealth they had not 





earned, and upon capitalists indif- 
ferent to the poverty of the workers. 
In this state of mind she drifted 
into the arms of Communists, anx- 
ious to exploit her ability and legal 
training. They invited her to meet 
the leaders of the Class Room 
Teachers Association, an organiza- 
tion which taught teachers the tech- 
niques of mass action and the class 
struggle philosophy. Bella sensed 
that the Reds were about to gain 
control of the Teachers Union and 
she agreed to join the Communist 
Party openly; but “the members ex- 
posed to the public were not the im- 
portant Communists,” and Harriet 
Silverman prevailed upon Bella to 
remain a secret Communist. 


| * 1938 Bella resigned from 
Hunter College — abandoning eco- 
nomic security— and took a full 
time job as legislative representative 
of the Teachers Union Local 5, at a 
weekly salary of $60.00. She did 
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this despite the kindly warning of 
President Eugene Colligan of 
Hunter. “These people will take 
you and use you, Bella, and then 
they will throw you away,” he said. 
“But I thought him old-fashioned,” 
writes Bella, “and fearful of new 
viewpoints. Besides, I knew he was 
a Catholic and opposed to the forces 
with which I was associated... . 
And I handed him my resignation.” 

At that time the Teachers Union 
had a membership of about 10,000, 
including about 1,000 Communists, 
some of whom had been trained in 
Moscow. Bella Dodd was intensely 
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active in her new position. Five 
years later she resigned it, in order 
to become a card-carrying Commu- 
nist and to act as an official of the 
Communist Party. Her salary now 
dropped to $50.00 a week. But she 
was a crusader, dedicated to the 
cause of social justice; and she kept 
marching on. 


Ix the quarter century foliowing 
her admission to the Hunter faculty 
we find her: acting as delegate to 
labor conventions; receiving a 
nomination for the New York As- 
sembly from the American Labor 
Party, and a nomination for the of- 
fice of Attorney General of New 
York State from the Communist 
Party; promoting strikes; recruit- 
ing the Lincoln Brigade to fight in 
the first international army under 
Soviet control. She co-ordinated 
numerous fellow traveler groups to 
help achieve Roosevelt’s re-election 


in 1944; helped to raise $150,000 
and to popularize the slogan “Save 


our Schools” to arouse feeling 
against the Rapp-Coudert Commit- 
tee; organized the Jefferson School 
for Social Science to give jobs to the 
fifty-two teachers dismissed as a re- 
sult of that investigation; substi- 
tuted for Elizabeth Gurley Flynn on 
a lecture tour through the Middle 
West; opened a law office to 
make contact with non-Commu- 
nists easier; negotiated friendly 
contact between the Teachers Union 
and the National Education Asso- 
ciation; promoted the founding of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers; complied with an 
order from Moscow to organize the 
Congress of American Women. 
The book recalls names made 
familiar to us by the daily news- 
papers. We learn that La Guardia’s 
friendship for Bella Dodd’s group 
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ended when, disliking his attitude 
on teachers’ problems, they threw a 
day and night picket line around 
City Hall, singing songs, telling the 
press there would be prayers at sun- 
rise and vainly trying to get a Cath- 
olic priest to recite them. In the 
1945 election, although the Commu- 
nists supported La Guardia, they 
were able after O’Dwyer’s election, 
to place one of their ablest men in 
the City Hall as confidential secre- 
tary to the new Mayor—a person 
prudently left unnamed, but easily 
identifiable. At the Rapp-Coudert 
Investigation, Bella Dodd encoun- 
tered Senator Coudert, finding him 
“cold and patrician,” looking like 
“the agent of imperialism.” There 
she also met Robert Morris and 
Charles Whitman, “mild, fair men” 
whom she could not dislike. 


I. the fateful year 1945, Germany 
surrendered. President Roosevelt 
died; the inadequately briefed Pres- 
ident Truman represented the 
United States at Teheran; the So- 
viet took control of Eastern Europe, 
dominated China, secured a veto in 
the United Nations and then un- 
masked, substituting frowns and 
threats for the old smiles and prom- 
ises. The celebrated Duclos message 
brought orders for the Communists 
in the United States to become inter- 
national, to return to the principles 
of Marx and Lenin, to expel their 
leader, Browder, and to purge all 





In appraising the School of Darkness, 
Father McSorley acclaims its author, Bella 
Dodd, as an expert witness who reveals not 
only the widespread ramifications of the 
underground conspiracy against our coun- 
try, but shows also how well-meaning men 
and women get involved in it. Father 
MecSorley has recently released the ninth 
edition of his valuable Outline History of 
the Church. 
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who did not cut free from him. 
Moscow directed Communists to fa- 
vor Red China; to cripple the de- 
fensive powers of the United States; 
to circulate slogans urging the 
United States to demobilize, disarm, 
scrap the Navy, bring the boys back 
from the front. Submissively, the 
American Communist Political As- 
sociation transformed itself into the 
“Communist Party, dedicated to the 
task of establishing a Soviet Amer- 
ica.” 

At the headquarters in 12th 
Street, Bella Dodd saw Browder, a 
sick and broken man, summoned 
to be expelled, sitting alone, 
shunned by his former friends. She 
crossed the room to take the seat 
left vacant beside him; and she 
watched and listened, while his for- 
mer associates cringed, confessed 
their “misdeeds,” blamed him, 
begged for mercy. Her world was 
turning upside down. If this was 
Communism, she was through with 
it. 


By now, other Communists had 
opened their eyes to the truth and, 
at great risk to themselves, had 
come to the aid of America in the 
hour of danger. Among these were 
Louis Budenz, managing editor of 
The Daily Worker, and two secret 
couriers for top level spy rings, 
Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley. Eventually, Bella Dodd 
went to Bill Norman, state secre- 
tary, and told him she wanted to 
get out of the Party. He answered, 
“Dodd, no one gets out of the Party. 
You die or you are thrown out. But 
no one gets out.” So, after having 
been thoroughly slandered, she was 
expelled in 1949. 

It took considerable time for her 
to grow accustomed to her new posi- 
tion. “The process of completely 
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freeing oneself emotionally from be- 
ing a Communist is a thing no out- 
sider can understand. ... More than 
once I wondered why | should go 
on living. I had no drive to make 
money. When I did make some, I 
paid creditors or gave it away... . 
Sometimes I went to visit members 
of my family, my brothers and their 
children. But from these visits I 
returned more desolate than ever.” 
Deserted and often insulted by for- 
mer friends, she lived practically 
alone. The civil marriage she had 
contracted with John Dodd—former 
member of the air force, and never 
much interested in Communism— 
had been dissolved by divorce in 
Florida; and John had remarried 
there. 


Se had time now to think about 
the path on which she had been 
traveling for many years and to ask 
herself questions about the future. 
Then one day in Washington, where 
she had gone to argue a case, she 
came across an old neighbor, Chris- 
topher McGrath, who, sensing her 
state of mind, asked if she would 
like to see a priest. As a result she 
made an appointment with Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen, and arranged to take 
religious instructions. 

By Easter, 1952, she was ready to 
be re-admitted to the Church of her 
childhood. Promptly she began to 
re-organize her life in accord with 
Catholic teachings,—notably by co- 
operating with the government in- 
vestigation of subversives, and by 
writing this present frank autobiog- 
raphy which provides a background 
of her testimony before a Senate 
Subcommittee. The report of that 
same Subcommittee contains testi- 
mony given by other “hostile” wit- 
nesses, including that of Mrs. Rose 
Russell, the lady who succeeded 
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Bella Dodd as legal representative 
of the Teachers Union. Rose Rus- 
sell’s twisting and turning and in- 
voking of the Fifth Amendment in 
a desperate effort to avoid admitting 
that she had even known Bella Dodd 
makes the transcript of her testi- 
mony a possible text of an amusing 
playlet for the use of schools and 
dramatic societies which still cher- 
ish American traditions. At another 
meeting of the Subcommittee just 
named, the President of Brooklyn 
College, Harry C. Gideonse, was a 
witness; and he supplemented his 
actual testimony with a printed rec- 
ord of his own frustrating experi- 
ences in trying to expose secret 
Communists operating under his 
jurisdiction. It was his conviction, 
he affirmed, that enemies of this 
sort can be dealt with effectively 
only by an investigating committee 
duly empowered to summon wit- 
nesses who are obliged to testify 
under oath. This conclusion should 
be noted by college presidents and 
heads of boards who still think that 
a private interview with a suspected 
teacher is quite adequate. 


0. the prominent American Com- 
munists who returned to their na- 
tive loyalties in the past few years 
and undertook to make reparation, 


while wearing the uncomfortable 
badge “ex-Communist,” three en- 
tered the Catholic Church a fact 
which emphasizes once again the 
important part played by Catholi- 
cism in the fight against Commu- 
nism. Bella Dodd is one of these. 
Her School of Darkness does not 
possess the high literary quality of 
Whittaker Chambers’ classic, Wit- 
ness; it is not so exciting as Eliza- 
beth Bentley's Out of Bondage, 
which uncovers the hidden trans- 
mission belt connecting Washing- 
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ton and Moscow; it has not the 
clarity and authority of Techniques 
of Communism by Louis Budenz, 
born teacher and elder statesman in 
the group of repatriated idealists. 
But she is thoroughly familiar with 
what goes on under the surface of 
the American educational world; 
and her book may serve better than 
any other to arouse citizens, espe- 
cially parents, to the dangers sur- 
rounding young America. Having 
been a leader in the planting and 
directing of subversives in our 
schools, she is able not only to re- 
veal the widespread ramifications of 
the underground conspiracy, but 
also to show how well-meaning men 
and women get involved in it. She 
is an expert witness, not on the 
business of breaking codes, black- 
mailing officials, stealing classified 
documents, but rather on what 
takes place inside innocent looking 
educational establishments, where 
underground agents, licensed to 
teach by the state, are engaged in 
mental well-poisoning, kidnaping 
and cradle snatching. This expert 
witness has made plain the infiltra- 
tion of our educational system by 
enemy agents. If we disregard her 
warning, some future historian will 
perhaps record the fact that Amer- 
icans lost their liberty because they 
were so hypnotized by the phrase 
“academic freedom” that they would 
not tolerate the setting up of an 
adequate defense against treason. 

On closing this book one feels 
that Bella Dodd must still have 
much more information to convey, 
and that she will probably soon 
publish another. When it comes we 
hope it will contain a complete 
Table of Contents and a date chart; 
for the lack of these makes the 
sequence and importance of certain 
episodes rather obscure. 





A Modern Approach to Protestants 


Una Sancta in Germany 


by EVA-MARIA JUNG 


Gannon, as the place of origin 
of the Reformation, is also ear- 
marked as the center of a new 
movement toward Christian re- 
union. All sincere Christians in 
Germany today, whether they are 
Catholic or Protestant, somehow 
feel it as their particular duty to 
heal the wounds that were caused 
by their forefathers. 

One must distinguish between 
two trends toward religious union: 
one is called the “Ecumenical 
Movement,” the other “Una Sancta.” 
They started separately and devel- 
oped along parallel lines but they 
ought to meet in the end, for they 
have one and the same aim, the re- 
union of all Christians. They may 
be compared to two sides of the 
same coin and neither can exist 
without the other. The term “Ecu- 
menical Movement” is more and 
more used in a strictly Protestant 
sense, as a movement among the 
various Protestant denominations, 
to unite in the World Council of 
Churches. The term “Una Sancta” 
usually, though not consistently, 
refers to the work of reconciliation 
between Protestants and Catholics, 
and stands both for the movement 
itself and for its aim. The name is 
taken from the third part of the 


Nicene Creed, where we confess our 
faith in “Unam, Sanctam Catholi- 
cam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam,” in 
the “One and Holy” Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 


As a matter of fact, attempts at 
reunion are as old as schism itself. 
Yet it is only in our time, after 400 
years, that the isolated attempts of 
former centuries at reunion have 
given way to a popular movement 
in Germany. Four violent storms 
of world history finally forced the 
various brooks together into one 
powerful stream, the Una Sancta 
movement. These storms were: the 
first and second World Wars, the 
Nazi persecution and the expulsion 





The Una Sancta movement with the re- 
union of Christendom as its ultimate goal is 
rapidly gaining ground in Germany. Eva- 
Maria Jung, Ph.D., a close student of reli- 
gious affairs in Germany, here tells of the 
ways in which Catholics and Protestants 
may work in unison to achieve that goal. 
Dr. Jung was born in Berlin and educated 
in Germany, Switzerland and Italy; she 
holds a doctorate in Church history from the 
University of Rome. After five years of 
teaching in America—at Notre Dame, George- 
town, Columbia—she has recently returned 
to her native land where she is at present 
research assistant at the Institute for Euro- 
pean Studies in Mainz. 
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of Germans from their homes be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


Tue Una Sancta developed from 
Protestant as well as Catholic 
sources. According to Karl Adam, 
it started in 1919, when the famous 
Protestant theologian Karl Barth 
published his Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, be- 
cause only then did Protestant the- 
ology abandon its two-centuries-old 
liberalism and return to the ortho- 
doxy of the Bible. This renewed 
belief in the divine revelation of the 
God-Man Jesus Christ constituted a 
common ground on which to build 
the Una Sancta. 

In 1924 some members of the 
Hochkirchliche Vereinigung (a 
Lutheran High Church organiza- 
tion) started, together with a few 
Catholics, a group called Hoch- 
kirchlicher Okumenischer Bund 
(High Church Ecumenical League). 
Their leader was Friedrich Heiler, 
a Protestant theologian who was 
formerly a Catholic, and Alfred von 
Martin, a Protestant sociologist, 
who recently became a Catholic. In 
1925, the latter started a periodical 
under the very name Una Sancta. 
Two years later, however, the Holy 
Office forbade Catholics to partici- 
pate in the Bund or to contribute to 
the Una Sancta review. These were 
then dissolved. 


0. the Catholic side the Una 


Sancta movement was promoted by 


Father Robert Grosche 
view Catholica (1932-38; 1952-). 
Various study circles developed 
spontaneously and independently, 
until in 1939 Father Max Joseph 
Metzger united them in the Una 
Sancta Fraternity with its center in 
Meitingen, Bavaria. Father Metz- 
ger was put to death five years Jater 


in his re- 
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by the Nazi government for his ef- 
forts in favor of peace. 

The persecution of all confessing 
Christians during the Nazi regime 
brought Catholics and Protestants 
together in one common front. 
Many discovered for the first time 
that they were all brothers from the 
same parents: the Bible and the 
Church Fathers, and that they 
should not fight against, but along- 
side one another. Great enthusiasm 
filled their hearts and a new opti- 
mism lifted them up. They be- 
lieved themselves to be pioneers 
and thought the twentieth century 
was the era of unity. As soon as 
the war was over, these Christians 
came out of their hiding places and 
concentration camps, and organized 
ecumenical groups in every major 
city. Una Sancta suddenly became 
a mass movement with rallies of 
thousands, with Catholic and Prot- 
estant leaders on the same platform, 
and even with some form of com- 
mon worship. 


Axornzs factor in the formation 
of the Una Sancta movement was 
the population shifts due to the ex- 
pulsion of Germans from behind 
the Oder-Neisse line. Almost two- 
thirds of these 9,000,000 expellees 
were Catholics. They were often 
placed in Protestant villages where 
no Catholic church had existed 
since the Reformation. They had 
to use a Protestant church for their 
services. This also happened the 
other way round: Catholic churches 
opened their doors to Protestant 
worship. Thus Protestants and 
Catholics were violently shaken out 
of their splendid isolation and came 
to know and help each other. Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism are no 
longer parallel lines, they converge. 

Although the Iron Curtain sepa- 
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rates East and West Germany, the 
now rusty iron curtain between 
German Catholics and Protestants 
has been lifted. For the first time, 
there are now almost as many Cath- 
olics as there are Protestants in 
West Germany; and the govern- 
ment is run by a Christian Demo- 
cratic Party with predominantly 
Catholic membership. Since the 
members of the “Free Churches” 
are less than two per cent of the 
population and have no theological 
school of importance, there are only 
two major Church bodies, Catholic 
and Lutheran. These are equally 
strong and are united in their com- 
mon goal of saving Germany from 
atheistic Communism. The reli- 
gious situation was therefore never 
more favorable to the Una Sancta 
than right after World War II. 


Prox the Catholic viewpoint, the 


Una Sancta, however, suddenly un- 
derwent a setback that to some 
seemed a deathblow. A monitum 
from the Holy Office (June 5, 1948) 
temporarily suspended all Una 
Sancta activities. It reminded Cath- 
olics that they were not permitted 
to hold interfaith meetings without 
the previous consent of the Holy 
See. One year later, nevertheless, 
the instruction “Ecclesia Catholica” 
on the Ecumenical Movement 
(Dec. 20, 1949) gave for the first 
time an official approval of the Una 
Sancta movement by the Holy See, 
and also affirmed that the desire for 
unity among non-Catholics is in- 
spired by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. 

According to this instruction, 
bishops have “the right and duty 
to study, favor and preside over this 
work” and to train specialists for 
it. No priest or layman is, however, 
allowed to participate in Una Sancta 
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meetings without their permission. 
Communication in sacred rites is 
strictly forbidden; “yet it is not dis- 
countenanced to open and close 
meetings with a common recital of 
the Lord’s Prayer or some other 
prayer approved by the Catholic 
Church.” 


Waar is the present situation? It 
is evident that the movement has 
now lost its popular emotional ap- 
peal. It has become more intellec- 
tual and theological. There is no 
Una Sancta organization with mem- 
bership fee or mass demonstration; 
but there is team work on a small 
scale. Each Catholic diocese has a 
specialist in Una Sancta questions. 
He regularly reports to his bishop, 
who in turn makes a yearly report 
to the Holy See. Archbishop Jaeger 
of Paderborn has been elected to 
head the Una Sancta commission. 
Protestant and Catholic theologians 
gather twice a year for a week of 
discussion, under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Catholic Archbishop 
Jaeger and the Evangelical Bishop 
Stahlin. 

On the Protestant side Ecumen- 
ical Institutes have been founded in 
Heidelberg (E. Schlink) and Mar- 
burg (E. Benz), and there is an 
Ecumenical Center in Frankfurt 
(W. Menn). Catholic centers of 
Una Sancta work are the Institute 
of European History in Mainz (J. 
Lortz), the Benedictine Abbey of 
Niederaltaich and the Convent of 
Meitingen. Various dioceses, more- 
over, have established “Houses of 
Encounter” where Protestants and 
Catholics can meet, receive infor- 
mation and even make retreats to- 
gether. The Protestant Academy of 
Bad Boll and the Catholic Academy 
near Stuttgart are favorite meeting 
places. There is not one newspaper 
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or periodical that does not carry an 
article on the Una Sancta every now 
and then. 

The best sources of information 
are Herder-Korrespondenz, which 
presents each month an account of 
all ecumenical activities, and Una 
Sancta Rundbriefe, a quarterly pub- 
lished by the Kyrios Verlag in 
Meitingen which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the movement. This jour- 
nal has about 8,000 subscribers, 
one-third of them being Protestants. 


‘Tus Una Sancta in Germany has 
already produced an amazing 
amount of literature. The chief 
Protestant authors to be mentioned 
are Hans Asmussen, Dean in Kiel; 
Pastor Baumann in Wirttemberg; 
Heinrich Hermelink, Professor of 
Comparative Theology in Munich, 
and the Church historians already 
mentioned: Friedrich Heiler in Mar- 
burg, the late Dr. Meissinger and 
Prof. Alfred von Martin in Munich 
(before his conversion). 

The first Catholic authority on 
the whole ecumenical movement is, 
in order of time, Father Max Pri- 
billa, S.J., co-editor of the monthly 
Stimmen der Zeit in Munich. As 
early as 1929 he wrote Um kirch- 
liche Einheit (Freiburg, Herder). 
Father Max Metzger, the founder of 
the Una Sancta Fraternity, left only 
piles of letters and pamphlets. His 
successor, Dr. Matthias Laros, de- 
veloped the program of the Una 
Sancta in his book Schépferischer 
Friede der Konfessionen (Reckling- 
hausen, Paulus, 1950). 

The traveling salesman for the 
Una Sancta is Father Joseph Lortz, 
Professor of Church History in 
Mainz, who goes from town to town 
lecturing on the movement. His 
work on Luther and the Reforma- 
tion in Germany started a new 
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Catholic school of Reformation re- 
search. His book Die Reformation 
als religidses Anliegen heute (Trier, 
-aulinus, 1948) is like a textbook 
of the Una Sancta. 


0. all representatives of the work, 
however, Professor Karl Adam of 
Tubingen is the best known in 
America: the sermons on the neces- 
sity of reunion which he gave, 
as a Catholic priest, in Protestant 
churches, have been translated into 
English under the title One and 
Holy (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1951). Karl Adam relies on Lortz’s 
research but goes further in his 
practical conclusions. By giving 
the support of his name to the Una 
Sancta, Karl Adam secured for it 
international recognition. 

Even bishops became immersed 
in the discussions among scholars, 
particularly the Lutheran Bishop 
Stahlin and the Catholic Bishops 
Buchberger and Stohr. 

One of the most beautiful expres- 
sions of the ecumenical idea is to 
be found, however, in a novel: Die 
Magdeburgische Hochzeit, by Ger- 
trud von Le Fort. 


_ motto of the movement is 


taken from St. John (xvii. 21): 
“That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, in me and I in Thee: .. . 
that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent me.” Christians 
should bear testimony to Christ, 
but if they contradict one another. 
their testimony is not convincing. 
It is therefore a matter of obedience 
to the command of Christ to strive 
for the una sancta Ecclesia: “Who 
does not love the unity of the 
Church does not have the true love 
of Christ” (St. Augustine). 

Una Sancta is a movement of 
prayer, repentance and penance. It 


’ 
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is a religious dialogue, carried on 
in Germany between two main 
parties, Catholic and Lutheran. It 
is by no means a new theological 
theory but a revival of the principle 
expressed by St. Augustine: “Unity 
in what is necessary, liberty in what 
is doubtful, charity in all things.” 
The aim is neither a compromise, 
nor mere tolerance or armistice, 
and still less an adaptation or as- 
similation; it is rather a creative 
peace, a peace that will achieve a 
reconciliation and, beyond peace, it 
aims at full unity in the one and 
holy Church. 

The primary task is_ therefore 
educational. It has to make Chris- 
tians more  ecumenical-minded. 
Hence it requires a careful choice 
of words. Not return, but progress; 
not submission, but reunion; not 
compromise, but integration; not 
renunciation, but fulfillment: these 
are the terms and aims of the Una 
Sancta. The stress is not on “Ro- 
man” or on “Protestant,” but on 
“Christianity.” 


Us, Sancta has three aspects, 
theological, liturgical and practical. 
The theological aspect naturally is 


fundamental. Catholic and Protes- 
tant theologians cannot do without 
one another. They cannot ignore 
each other’s findings, especially in 
exegesis and Church history. But 
first of all they have to agree on a 
common terminology. 

The main result of this new col- 
laboration so far has been a revised 
interpretation of the Reformation 
in general and of Luther in particu- 
lar. Protestant theologians have 
come to admit that the religious 
situation before the Reformation 
was not quite so bad as they used 
to say. They have also recognized 
that the corruption in the Church 
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which once stirred Luther’s anger, 
does not exist any longer. Hence 
the conclusion that the protests of 
the Reformers have no _ actual 
ground anymore. 


Carnouics on the other hand have 
come to a better appreciation of 
Luther. Father Lortz sees in him a 
religious genius; Prof. Hessen calls 
him “the greatest son of St. Augus- 
tine”; and Karl Adam describes him 
as a man who “betrays a robust vi- 
tality, an overflowing energy, an 
inexhaustible originality, an _ ele- 
mental creative power which raised 
him far above the level of common 
humanity” (One and Holy. P. 33). 
Dr. Meissinger published a Luther 
Breviary, a handbook for the use of 
Catholics. 

Suddenly, the Catholics were the 
ones who demanded that the Prot- 
estants should return to Luther, be- 
cause then they would be already 
halfway in the Catholic Church. 
The statement is parodoxical but 
true: the return to Luther is a step 
forward for the Una Sancta. For 
Luther at least recognized a certain 
amount of tradition (the Creegs, 
the Fathers of the Church) and €_- 
served many forms of Catholic de- 
votion. The scholars compared 
Luther’s teaching with the prayers 
of the liturgy as they were used in 
his time, and discovered that many 
Lutheran elements are of true Cath- 
olic tradition. 

Father Lortz demonstrates in his 
book on the Reformation Today 
(P. 24) that Catholicism does not 
totally contradict Luther, but af- 
firms more than he does. Instead 
of Luther’s “alone,” Catholicism 
says “and”: Scripture and _ tradi- 
tion; Faith and works; universal 
priesthood and sacrament of order; 
conscience and authority. The sec- 
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ond element adds something to the 
first but does not detract from it: 
both have the same root, the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 


Tunce doctrinal differences seem, 
however, to be insurmountable. 
Lutheranism teaches the total cor- 
ruption of man by original sin, de- 
nies the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the primacy of the Pope. These are 
the limits of every Una Sancta dia- 
logue. Unity cannot be achieved at 
the expense of truth. Catholics, like 
Protestants, are in duty bound to 
continue the scandal of separation 
rather than create a false union 
which would not be based on the 
true unity in doctrine and the clear 
conscience of the believers. 

What can Catholics do to over- 
come this deadlock? There are two 
ways. One is to refute Protestant- 
ism on its own grounds, namely by 
proving that its position is not ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; for the 
Church does not create truth but 
generally makes explicit the im- 
plicit contents of the Bible. Cath- 
olics admit that heresy contains 
some hidden truth, and that this 
truth will become more evident and 
find its rightful place within the 
Church. No convert to the Catholic 
faith, therefore, needs to give up 
any particle of the truth, any spir- 
itual value: for these, wherever they 
are, already belong to the Church. 


Tue other means is to demon- 
strate that the Church is not only 
an organization, but a living organ- 
ism, the Mystical Body of Christ, to 
which the Protestants may be re- 
lated by yearning or desire, as 
pointed out by Pope Pius XII. In- 
deed, if they are validly baptized, 
they have been incorporated into 
the Mystical Body even though they 
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may have lost certain juridical 
privileges of membership. 

Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa once 
defined the Church as complezio 
oppositorum, a combination of op- 
posites. It must be pointed out, 
therefore, more clearly to our sepa- 
rated brethren, that the Catholic 
Church embraces the most divergent 
elements, for she wants variety in 
unity. She has a place for every- 
body. Differences of opinion and 
attitudes, outside the essentials, con- 
tribute to the life of the Mystical 
Body. 


Tus concept of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ has deeply 
inspired the second aspect of the 
Una Sancta, the liturgical one. The 
liturgical movement started in Ger- 
many at the turn of this century 
around the great Benedictine Ab- 
beys of Beuron and Maria Laach. 
It was promoted mainly by Profes- 
sor Romano Guardini and carried 
out by youth organizations such as 
the “Quickborn.” It proved to be 
the strongest link between Catholics 
and Protestants. In this “turning 
to the objective,” the liturgical 
movement met with modern Prot- 
estant theology and found fellow- 
ship in similar Protestant groups, in 
the Berneuchener and Michael’s 
fraternities, in the circle of the 
Kongener, and at meetings like the 
Alpirsbacher Church weeks. 
Catholics took up the old battle 
ery of the Reformers for the ver- 
nacular and obtained permission to 
use the German language in most 
ceremonies, in baptism, marriage, 
funerals and other services. To a 
great extent, the liturgical move- 
ment, that started among the clergy 
for the laity, is now carried on by 
the laity itself, because the laity 
wants to participate in the liturgy. 
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Since Catholics do not possess a 
rich heritage of German hymns, 
they simply adopt some from the 
Protestants, teaching them the Gre- 
gorian chant in exchange. 

Closely related to the liturgical 
movement is the “rediscovery” of 
the Bible. As Bishop Besson said: 
“The Bible separated our fore- 
fathers, the Bible must bring us to- 
gether again.” There are now Bible 
study circles composed of Catholics 
and Protestants in many commu- 
nities. 

On the other hand, Catholic de- 
votional practices are gaining 
ground in Protestant churches. 
Private confession has been offi- 
cially recommended by the Lu- 
theran Church in Bavaria. A Prot- 
estant community, the “Ecumenical 
Sisterhood of Mary,” has been 
founded in Darmstadt. And when 
the dogma of the Assumption was 
proclaimed, the Lutheran theolo- 
gian Asmussen wrote a beautiful 
little book on Mary the Mother of 
God, where he concludes that one 
cannot have Christ without His 
mother. There are thus constant 
reciprocal exchanges between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. 


Tue third aspect of the Una Sancta 


is practical. In this regard, more 
has already been accomplished in 
Germany than in any other country. 
It goes from such touching details 
as harmonizing the bells of neigh- 
boring Catholic and _ Protestant 
churches, to the securing of per- 
mission to ordain to the priesthood 
former Protestant ministers who 
are married. The case of Father 
Goethe, which was widely publi- 
cized in America, is only one among 
several. 

The 


State 


Universities, where 
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Catholic and Protestant theological 
departments exist side by side, are 
usually centers of Una Sancta ac- 
tivities. Thus the University of 
Frankfurt has built a chapel for 
both Catholic and Protestant serv- 
ices. Una Sancta hours are broad- 
cast regularly, and there are movies, 
like the “Nachtwache” that promote 
ecumenical activities. 


Tre hostile, polemic style of apolo- 
getic writings has almost disap- 
peared. Truth must be preached in 
charity. It is therefore the aim of 
the Una Sancta to establish a com- 
mon censorship office, where publi- 
cations, especially school books, 
would be screened from misinfor- 
mation and religious discrimina- 
tion, so that the younger generation 
may grow up without the inherited 
prejudices of their fathers. 

The Una Sancta movement is 
probably the greatest contribution 
Germany can make to today’s world. 
Having received important material 
assistance from America, it is now 
offering in return a new ecumenical 
spirit such as has never before been 
experienced. 

Admittedly, Una Sancta is a work 
with a long-range objective. There 
will be many disappointments, mis- 
understandings and failures. No 
corporate reunion or mass conver- 
sions are to be expected in the near 
future. Humanly speaking, this 
would seem to be impossible since 
psychological, cultural and social 
obstacles are even greater than in- 
difference, ignorance and doctrinal 
divergences. Thus Una Sancta car- 
ries the seal of every truly Christian 
mission: it is a “hope against hope” 
(Rom. iv. 18), not to be achieved 
by human means only, but with the 
grace of God. 





Father Lord— 


Citizen of Two Worlds 


by ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 


e 

Dun: The Rev. Daniel Aloysius 
Lord, S.J., 66, nationally known 
Roman Catholic pamphleteer, writ- 
er of religious songs (“Mother Be- 
loved,” “For Christ the King’), 
national organizer (in 1925) and 
director of the Sodality of Our Lady 
(membership: 2,000,000 plus), pro- 
ducer (in 1929) of the strict movie 
production code for Hollywood’s 
Hays office; of cancer; in St. 
Louis.” 


‘Luss is all that Time magazine 
had to say, in its issue of January 
24, 1955, about the death of Father 
Lord, which had occurred on Satur- 
day, January 15th. In the same is- 


sue Time had a story about Mar- 
garet Knight, who had just said, 
over the English radio that “some 
people now don’t think there’s 
really a God any more than there’s 
really a Santa Claus, though we 
often like to talk as though there 
was”; a report in which 64% of 
270 Protestant ministers queried 
admitted that they “did not believe 
that Mary is the mother of God”; a 
statement of Dior that “a woman’s 
knees are her ugliest anatomical 
feature” and should never be 
shown; the news that Georgy Mal- 
enkov was rewriting the Marxist 


bible: Das Kapital. There were two 
letters against artificial insemina- 
tion, a blurb on an adventure novel 
about Cortez, movie re- 
views of television, music, art, bal- 
let, theater and opera, several pi- 
quant items in the column headed 
“People.” 


review Ss, 


F, rHER Lorp would have enjoyed 
reading all these topics of Time, for 
he was an authority on them all, 
and many more. There may have 
been priests more distinguished 
than Father Lord in the history of 
the American Catholic Church, 
holier priests, more _ intellectual 
priests. But there has hardly been 
a priest who combined so many 
skills and so many interests, a 
priest with Father Lord’s range. 
Bishop Sheen is possibly a better 
preacher, Father Gillis a_ better 





Father Alfred Barrett, friend and fellow 
Jesuit of Father Lord. was associated with 
some of his activities for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He wrote pamphlets for his Queen’s 
Work Press: A Short Life in the Saddle, 
The White Plume of Aloysius, and Captain 
of his Soul. Father Barrett was director of 
the Western New York Student Sodality 
Conference from 1931 to 1934. He is the 
author of poems, Mint by Night and a Pas- 
sion Play, O My People. 
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theologian, Elia Kazan a_ better 
stage director, Richard Rodgers a 
better composer, Fred Astaire a 
better dancer, DeMille a better pag- 
eant-maker, Ronald Knox a better 
writer, “Jim” Farley a better or- 
ganizer. Roll them all in a bundle, 
slightly dilute?, infuse the com- 
posite with the supernal and tran- 
scendent glory of the priesthood, 
and from this mixture of metaphor 
as well as personalities will emerge 
the memory of a smiling man, with 
snapping blue eyes and careless 
blond, later white, hair, with the 
eloquent long legs and the chalk- 
lively fingers of the born teacher, 
Father “Dan” Lord, whom Life 
magazine, in its recent article on 
the Jesuits, called “Youth’s Best 
Friend.” 


I AM just one of the, literally, 
millions who have known Father 
Lord as a friend. As one of his 
Jesuit brethren, I have been asso- 
ciated with some of his activities, 
more closely than most, not so 
closely as some, for a quarter of a 
century. I have never known a hu- 
man being who exemplified the 
Pauline, and Jesuit, precept “Be all 
things to all men” better than 
Father Lord. I have never seen a 
clearer example of grace building 
on nature, instead of trying to de- 
stroy nature, than in his attitude 
toward people, especially young 
people. 

I have not known a more gener- 
ous man, a man more completely 
without the petty refuge of bitter- 
ness, a man geared to do what he 
could with what he had, a man 
more modest, more compassionate, 
more loyal than Father Lord. Now 
that he is with God, I am tempted 
to steal and adapt for him St. John 
Bosco’s title, “Blessed Friend of 
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American Youth.” Now that he is 
totally with God he who was so 
much of this earth, remains what 
he always was, a citizen of two 
worlds. 


I. Americans are to ambition the 
life of glory, which is Heaven, they 
must be sold on the value of the life 
of grace, which is sacramental and 
thrills through them from the 
Church. That the life of grace and 
the life of glory are the same, that 
we are all destined to be, here and 
hereafter, citizens of two worlds, 
that the Communist line is false 
when it avers we preach only “pie 
in the sky when you die,” this was 
the persistent “pitch” of Father 
Lord, God’s super-salesman. That 
the state of grace is the state of 
being supernaturally, that is really, 
alive, and that once that life is 
taken for granted, nothing human 
should be alien to us, was the secret 
of his appeal to youth. The Life 
photo showed him playing “Rico- 
chet Romance” on the piano to teen- 
agers. There are those who would 
disapprove, preferring Gregorian 
chant. Knowing Father Lord, I am 
not one of them. 

Newsweek magazine, reporting 
that a year ago Father Lord was 
told that he had incurable lung can- 
cer, quoted his response: “You're 
going to die sometime anyway. 
Something like this just makes it 
seem a little more definite.” Print- 
ing his picture, the editor hit on the 
caption: “Rev. Daniel Lord: It’s 
definite.” It is definite indeed. One 
of the arguments for immortality 
must be that the most alive man I 
have ever known is indeed dead. 


a Lorp, whose sense of hu- 
mor was fabulous, enjoyed some 
of the ghoulish headlines that fol- 
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lowed the verdict of cancer. He 
often quoted the one he read when 
he was producing his Marian Year 
pageant in Toronto last October: 
“Show Must Go On, Producer Prob- 
ably Will Not.” In facing death by 
cancer within a year, Father Lord 
did not disappoint his fans, did not 
contradict his own teachings. He 
lived up to his “billing” so well, 
that to some it might have seemed 
a bit too pat, too dramatic, as if he 
had planned it that way. He had 
not. God had. 

But, simple of soul, as always, 
Father Lord did not shy from writ- 
ing and talking about God’s plan. 
“I shall begin a trip that takes me 
to Denver for a student meeting, to 
Milwaukee for a youth convention, 
to Detroit to complete a film, to 
Toronto to direct our Marian Year 
spectacle. I am not going to try to 
look or act like an invalid, for there 
is much too much to do in this 
exciting world. I trust God, look 
confidently to my doctors, am grate- 
ful for my friends, itch a bit for the 
work that can be done, and know 
that cancer can be lived with in 
relative comfort. Who knows? In 
the end I may be hit by a truck or 
slip on the bathroom floor.” 


Ay the moment of the verdict, he 


appreciated most keenly his re- 
ligious priesthood. “Dear as friends 
have been and are, none of them 
depends so essentially upon me that 
my loss will disarrange a life. Much 
as I have loved my work, laying it 
down will upset nothing and no 
one. So often have I taught the faith 
to others that, of a sudden, I found 
my new friend, cancer, teaching the 
faith to me.” He laughed to see 
friends give up smoking, for he, a 
victim of lung cancer, had never lit 
a cigarette. He thanked God that 
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his was to be neither a sudden nor 
an unprovided for death. 

I have heard Father Lord criti- 
cized for the manner of his dying, 
its God-designed “showmanship,” 
as for other things. He heard what 
was said too, listened humbly, made 
evaluations, changed or persisted, 
unshaken, outwardly unperturbed. 
One measure of a man is the way 
he takes criticism, so it would be 
unfair not to speak of it. He was 
called everything from a vulgarian 
to a mass hypnotist; he was charged 
with inventing “River Rouge as- 
sembly-line” spirituality, of cater- 
ing to the more susceptible and 
gentler sex; he was berated as a 
Catholic “Billy” Sunday, and then 
as a “Billy” Graham; he was a 
“priestly Gable,” a clerical show- 
man, a Midwestern Rotarian, a 
piano tinkler of the Basin Street 
school, a tinkling cymbal, com- 
mercial, crude, superficial. He was 
a simplist, “anti-intellectual.” He 
heard it or heard about it—and 
went on. He did what he could with 
what he had. And in the doing, he 
showed so much love! 

Another measure of a man and 
about the only one a priest can take 
without blushing is, “He is a work- 
er.” Father Lord was a worker. 
Looking at our own lethargy, we 
often would exclaim “What makes 
‘Dan’ Lord run?” Was it personal 
ambition? He had a standing offer 
from Hollywood of $100,000 a year 
if he would leave the priesthood. 
The answer was quite simple. 


As a young Jesuit novice at Floris- 
sant, Missouri, Daniel Lord had 
learned from the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius that “man was cre- 
ated to know, love and serve God; 
and thus save his soul. All other 
things on the face of the earth were 
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created for man, to help him to 
achieve the purpose of his cre- 
ation.” This is Christian existential- 
ism, and the youthful Jesuit got the 
point at once. He, even more than 
Jean-Paul Sartre, believed in the 
importance of the here and now; 
the present moment was all he had, 
not to sin, but to serve God. Not a 
minute was to be wasted, and so 
he lugged his battered portable on 
Pullmans from coast to coast and, 
in a generation, changed the whole 
aspect of American Catholicity from 
diluted Jansenism to joy. 

He was basically a parish priest, 
but his parish was the United States. 
His focal talent was not literary, but 
dramatic. This too tied in with St. 
Ignatius’s Exercises, for Father 
Lord dramatized for youth the 
Meditation on the Two Standards, 
the battle between good and evil, be- 
tween Lucifer and Christ. Who can 
forget thousands of boys and giris, 
at his national Sodality conven- 
tions, filling hotel ballrooms and 
armories with his song: 

“An army of youth, 

Bearing the standard of Truth, 

We're fighting for Christ, the 
Lord! 

Heads lifted high, 

Catholic Action our cry, 

And the Cross our only sword’’? 


CCesnr, yes, not poetry, surely; but 
American in its appeal. The jazz 
song “Collegiate” of the twenties 


became “The missions, the mis- 
sions, yes we love the missions!” 
His critics wrote letters of protest, 
but his kids loved it. Father Lord 
was no Romano Guardini, no C. C. 
Martindale, he had nothing of the 
subtlety of French theological 
thought. He disliked European 
Catholicism, as he noted in his 
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European diary. He had most of 
the American prejudices and, when 
it served his purposes, was un- 
ashamedly a merchant of corn. 


Lize any parish priest, he staged 
plays. “The principal object of 
these shows,” he used to say, “is to 
bring young people together. Young- 
sters nowadays tend to resort en- 
tirely to professional entertainment 
and, in an effort to combat this 
trend, we try to interest them in en- 
tertaining themselves by entertain- 
ing others.” He deplored their fill- 
ing stadiums to watch football, 
instead of playing; spending too 
much time in dark movie houses, 
instead of learning to act; using 
canned music, instead of mastering 
the piano. He never got to like tele- 
vision, though he would have be- 
come a personality in the medium. 
He did not come through on radio, 
since he needed a live audience and 
had to be seen. His gripe against 
television was that it had become 
“the most wonderful form of anes- 
thesia ever invented, which had re- 
duced young peoples’ minds to a 
pulp.” 


I. there was one “weakness” that 
Father Lord had, it was for the 
theater. God indulged him _ this 
weakness to the end, for in October 
he was able to draw fifty-thousand 
viewers to Toronto for his pageant, 
“Joy for the World” to end the 
Marian Year and his own dramatic 
career. On the program we read 
“Book, music and direction by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J.” Between the 
acts great crowds came to see his 
reclining figure on the chaise longue 
in front of the orchestra, from 
where he had rehearsed and di- 
rected each performance. It was 
his last of twenty-two shows. But 
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the crowd loved it. His theme was 
Mary. He was content. 

Not only these amateurs, but pro- 
fessional Hollywood had long since 
felt the Lord impact. He once told 
me the story of The King of Kings. 
C. B. DeMille had finished the pic- 
ture and Father Lord was one of 
three priests sent to review it. The 
other two quit in horror, for in an 
effort to “put punch” in the Gospel 
story, the scenario writer had con- 
cocted a triangle plot. The real rea- 
son why Judas, played by Joseph 
Schildkraut, committed suicide was 
that he was jealous of the attention 
Mary Magdalen paid to our Lord, 
played by H. B. Warner! The film 
had been made. Father Lord took 
over, said Mass on the lot for the 
actors, and helped DeMille in the 
direction. The result was a picture 
that has made many millions and is 
still being shown all over the world. 

Father Lord was a natural choice 
when Martin Quigley arranged for 
a Production Code to be set up 
by the producers themselves and 
looked for a man to write it. This 
code is still in effect and has af- 
fected a whole generation, perhaps 
saved the industry. Father Lord de- 
scribed to me the catechism lessons 
he had to give to producers about 
twice a year. “The Code,” he used 
to tell them, as they smoked and 
chewed gum, “means respect for 
marriage, and marriage means for 
life.” “OK!” they would chorus, 
“if that’s what you mean by mar- 
riage, we'll do it your way.” 


,_ is no doubt that Father Lord 
was America’s most prolifie author, 
yet he never got a cent in royalties. 
His readers are in the millions, but 


he owned neither a bank account 
nor an automobile. He rode to work 
on a St. Louis street car and did his 
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writing at night or on trains. A 
catalogue of his output reads like 
the list of a large publishing house: 
nearly 200 ten-thousand word book- 
lets (circulation 15 million at 10 
cents each); some 25 plays, pag- 
eants and musicals; a dozen books, 
including a_ biography of his 
mother, three murder mysteries 
and an appraisal of Mary’s place in 
modern life; a small classic on phi- 
losophy; scores of children’s story 
and picture books; more than 50 
songs and ballads. 

If this sounds like a full-time job, 
remember that it was a by-product 
only. For many years he was 
National Director of the Sodality of 
Our Lady, Director of the Institute 
of Social Order, editor of maga- 
zines, such as The Queen’s Work, 
for teenage sodalists, and Action 
Now for adults. He wrote for all 
the magazines; as far back as 1922 
for THE CATHOLIC WorLD. Take 
another deep breath and _ recall 
that he founded and taught at 
his “traveling circus,” his famous 
Summer School of Catholic Action, 
which every year spanned the na- 
tion by special train and is remem- 
bered by clergy, religious and laity 
as “Six Days You'll Never Forget!” 

Father Lord’s dramatic talent 
was the root of his success as a 
pamphleteer, for he brought vital- 
ity to the religious tract. God only 
knows how many souls were saved, 
marriages preserved, vocations fos- 
tered, lives renewed by a Lord pam- 
phlet read on a subway train, in bed 
at night, on a ferry, on a plane. 
They were always written in re- 
sponse to specific questions, to fill 
definite needs. 


I, appraising him, a fellow-Jesuit, 
Father William F. Kelley, said of 
Father Lord: “No matter how busy, 
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he has the knack of making every- 
one he meets, whether paper boy or 
publisher, say to himself: ‘I am 
exactly the fellow Father Lord 
wanted to talk to this morning.’” 
He did this to aspiring authors. 
When I wanted to have him say 
what he thought about three book- 
lets I had written for his press, he 
typed out four and five page, gen- 
erally constructive, criticisms. For 
an author to give up time like this 
always struck me as the extreme of 
generosity. 

Deliberately setting aside aspira- 
tions as a_ stylist, Father Lord 
adopted a way of writing that was 
journalistic and would reach the 
hearts of youth. He knew their 
“lingo,” as he would put it. He 
never talked down to them. He re- 
spected their intelligence and their 
good will. He put it this way: 
“With the enemies of God using 
writing so effectively against truth 
and decency, even someone with 
quite ordinary ability and no great 
literary style, someone, in other 
words, like myself and maybe your- 
self, can do a little for the glorious 
truth that is Christ’s, the splendid 
beauty that fills the world, and the 
advancement of the Kingdom of 
God in the hearts of men.” 

Once again, that positive note of 
beauty and joy. “To Christ through 
Mary” had been his Sodality slo- 
gan, and the heart of Father Lord 
thrilled at a new challenge when, 
through a change of Sodality policy, 
he was removed from office and 
made, late in life, Knight Director 
of the Eucharistic Crusade, the 
Knights and Handmaids of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

“If we have any special objec- 
tive,” Father Lord often said, “it is 
to instill into the minds of young 
people the idea that a life based on 
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religion is a happy and gay one. I 
have always considered it great 
luck to work with young people and 
it has made my life extremely in- 
teresting. It’s too bad people have 
to grow up; they’re so nice when 
they’re young.” 


Tuer buried Father Lord the other 
day at Florissant, Mo., where he 
had begun his Jesuit life forty-five 
years ago. Everybody who was any- 
body came to his funeral Mass. 
Death followed on the verdict of 
cancer, which he had said was “the 
pleasantest of all the verdicts I 
could have received, for now I can 
go on working.” He will not be idle 
or lonely in Heaven, this Mr. Chips 
of the Catholic Church. 

Eleanore Riley will be with him 
again, the slim blonde prefect of the 
Fontbonne College Sodality, who 
died a martyr of charity as a Fran- 
ciscan Missionary of Mary after re- 
turning from China; Frank Cul- 
linan, about whom he asked me to 
write a booklet, Captain of His Soul, 
will be familiar to Father Lord’s 
soul; he will see his mother and 
George, his quizzical father, who 
quit work the day he inherited 
$18,000. The thousands he left be- 
hind are glad that he is still a citi- 
zen of two worlds. 


‘Tue term genius is not to be 
levied lightly; it connotes total im- 


pact, earth-shaking achievement. 
Of the nearly eight-thousand Jesu- 
its of America, only two, in my 
book, rate the title. One is Father 
John J. Wynne, who founded the 
weekly America, was chief editor of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, got the 
Jesuit martyrs of North America 
canonized —-any one task, a life’s 
monument. The other is Father 
Lord. May he rest in peace! 

































































The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage 





in Papal Perspective 


by Charles B. Quirk, O.P. 





B. mid-year, 1955, the automo- 
bile industry of the United States 
may be crippled by a massive and 
paralyzing strike. Or, it may have 
passed over the threshold of a new 
era in American industrial rela- 
tions. At any rate, by the last week 
in May, negotiations between the 
General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers of 
America, C.1.0., will have resulted 
either in the rejection of a guaran- 
teed annual wage demand or the 
unprecedented inclusion of guaran- 
teed yearly earnings in the collec- 
tive bargaining contract of the top 
producer in one of the nation’s 
major industries. 

This is not the first time that 
American management has been 
asked to assure fifty-two weeks of 
work—or pay—for its labor force. 
Nor, if it is refused, will it be the 
last. But this is the first instance 
in which the alternative of a nation- 
wide strike has real probability. 
For a number of obvious reasons— 
and a few not so obvious but equally 
impelling— Mr. Walter Reuther 
seemed in earnest when he told the 
1954 convention of the autoworkers 
that it would be the guaranteed an- 
nual wage—or strike. The UAW- 
C.1.0. president certainly has not 
qualified his position in the inter- 
vening months. If won, the guaran- 
teed annual wage would not only 
affect more than a million automo- 


bile workers but it could well set a 
pattern for the entire national 
economy. 


I. seems very much to the point, 
therefore, to project the modern 
concept of the guaranteed annual 
wage against the Papal doctrine of 
the Family Living Wage as this 
is developed in the Encyclicals 
“Rerum Novarum” and “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” The contrast will 
establish no definitive conclusions. 
At the very least, however, it may 
serve the purpose of focusing atten- 
tion upon both the limitations and 
the possibilities of current guaran- 
teed annual wage plans. 

Although the payment of a fam- 
ily living wage was strongly urged 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1891 the most 
comprehensive development of the 
doctrine is found in the Encyclical 
“Quadragesimo Anno” rather than 
in “Rerum Novarum.” This is un- 
derstandable, of course, when pro- 
jected against the background of 
the period in which Pore Leo issued 
his revolutionary social encyclical. 
With economic liberalism holding 
undisputed sway in the industrial 
civilization of the Western world, 
the finality of the law of supply and 
demand as the ultimate determi- 
nant of wage payments remained 
virtually unquestioned. The chal- 
lenge of “Rerum Novarum,” essen- 
tially, was its devastating indict- 
ment of the basic assumptions of 
laissez-faire capitalism. Its positive 
message was a powerful plea for the 
moral reform of the entire eco- 
nomic system. 


I. remained, then, for Pius XI to 
reduce the Leonine blueprint for 
Social Justice to specifics. The in- 
terim period of forty years had pro- 
duced a formidable literature, bril- 


liantly critical of classical theory 
on purely economic premises. It 
took the devastating impact of 
world-wide depression, however, to 
reveal the practical collapse of an 
economic system, calculatingly 
divorced from the moral law. In 
1921, Pope Pius XI could sadly con- 
front men of good will with the 
disaster envisioned by Pope Leo as 
a fait accompli. The dimensions of 
that debacle disclosed the inade- 
quacy of theoretic rugged individ- 
ualism. It also prepared the minds 
of thoughtful men to give careful 
consideration to the papal plan for 
restoring economics to its rightful 
place in the larger framework of the 
moral law. 

The logic of the papal approach 
to the demand that “the wage paid 
to the workingman must be suffi- 
cient for the support of himself 
and of his family,” is substantially 
this. Assuming that a just share of 
an enterprise’s profit is rightly re- 
tained by its ownership, “an ample 
sufficiency must nevertheless be 
supplied to workingmen.” Since 
workers in an industrial civiliza- 
tion share the fruits of production 
almost exclusively through wages 
and salaries, an “ample sufficiency” 
must be sought in two directions. 
Not only should wages be suffi- 
ciently high to allow workers to 
meet their normal obligations, but 





The controversy over a “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage” which is coming to a head in 
the early summer, is of vital interest not 
only to the workers and companies involved, 
but to the general public as well, and the 
outcome may well have a profound effect on 
the American economy. The Rev. Charles 
B. Quirk, O.P., M.A., Ph.D., here discusses 
the important issues in the light of the Papal 
Encyclicals. He is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Director of the 
Thomistic Institute of Industrial Relations 
at Providence College. 
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also these wage payments should be 
supplemented by some form of par- 
ticipation in the ownership of the 
enterprises for which workers labor. 
Although he condemned those who 
hold that a wage contract is unjust 
and that full partnership between 
labor and capital must supplant the 
wage contract, Pope Pius advised 
that “the contract 


wage should, 


when possible, be modified some- 
what by a contract of partnership.” 


El avins rejected the theory that 
wage payments are the result of a 
simple equation between the supply 
and demand situation in any given 
labor market, the Holy Father then 
proceeds to specify the family wage. 
Calling attention to the 
truth” that “in labor, especially 
hard labor, as in ownership, there is 


“obvious 


a social as well as an individual 
aspect,” Pius insisted that the wage 
paid to a workingman should com- 
prehend his status as an actual or 
potential father whose obligations 
go beyond the personal to those of 
an actual or potential family. He 
concluded: “If in the present state 
of society this is not always feasible 
social justice demands that reforms 
be introduced without delay which 
will guarantee every adult working- 
man just such a wage.” 

It is unfortunate that in too many 
instances this general statement of 
the papal doctrine of the family liv- 
ing wage is isolated from the con- 
text of its total presentation in 
“Quadrage simo Anno.” To do just 
this is to make it susceptible to the 
charge so often heard, that “all this 
is splendid but utterly impractical.” 
The achievement of a family living 
wage in the United States offers 
problems. But it is not 
impractical. Formidable difficulties 
were recognized by Pope Pius and 


serious 
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cited by him in the form of corol- 
laries to his basic demand for a 
family living wage. 


Warnovr compromising the force 
of his plea for the universal realiza- 
tion of the family living wage, Pius 
proceeds to detail economic limita- 
tions to its immediate achievement. 
He cautions that “the condition of 
any particular business and_ its 
owner must be taken into question 
in settling the scale of wages; for 
it is unjust to demand wages so 
high that an employer cannot pay 
them without ruin and consequent 
distress amongst the working peo- 
ple themselves.” 

Then, making a further distinc- 
tion between those enterprises that 
pay low mana- 
gerial inefficiency and those whose 
relatively low wage rates reflect 
competitive conditions over which 
they have little or no control, the 
Holy Father points the way to the 
only practical solution of the fam- 
ily wage problem. “Let employers, 
therefore, and employees join in 
their plans and efforts to overcome 
all difficulties and obstacles. And 
let them be aided in the wholesome 
endeavor by the wise measures of 
public authority.” 

Finally, in both the 
moral and economic consequences 
of high wage levels, Pius wisely ob- 
serves: “This depends in large meas- 
ure upon a scale of wages which 
multiplies opportunities for work as 
long as it remains within proper 
limits and reduces them if allowed 
to pass beyond those limits. All are 
aware that a scale of wages too low, 
no less than a scale of wages too 
high, causes unemployment.” 

In summary, then, the papal doc- 
trine of the family living wage crys- 
tallizes around these points. Wage 


wages because of 


stressing 
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justice is to be sought in the reorien- 
tation rather than in the rejection 
of enterprise capitalism. Since the 
larger consideration of moral im- 
perative comprehends the social as 
well as the individual aspect of hu- 
man labor, the dignified support of 
an actual or potential family, rather 
than personal well-being, must be 
the ultimate criterion of wage ade- 
quacy. 

However, in pursuing this objec- 
tive, due regard for economic reali- 
ties must be reflected both in re- 
lating to the competitive 
position of any specific business and 
in the impact of general wage scales 
upon the common good. Conclud- 
ing his defense of the family living 
wage, Pope Pius stressed the need 
for the continuing co-operation of 
labor, management and the govern- 
ment in the practical solution of the 
problem. Here the Holy Father 
anticipated the contemporary tri- 
partite pattern of American indus- 
trial relations. 


wages 


Tue first and most exhaustive 
study of American plans for guar- 
anteed annual wages was initiated 


in 1943 by President Roosevelt. 
The occasion for the creation of a 
presidential commission to appraise 
all aspects of the controversial 
question was the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the late Phillip Murray, in 
that year, to win a guaranteed 
yearly wage for the entire steel in- 
dustry. The commission’s report, 
popularly known as the Latimer 
Report, was issued in 1947 and 
directed attention to the following 
facts. 

As of mid-1947 all guaranteed 
annual wage, or employment, plans 
in the United States covered 
than one per cent. of the 
earners in non-agricultural, 


less 
wage 
non- 
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government establishments. Actu- 
ally, the 196 known plans embraced 
only 61,000 of the 61,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in the labor force at that time. 
Apart from a few possible excep- 
tions the plans were small with 
over one-half operating in firms em- 
ploying less than 50 wage-earners. 
Eligibility to participate fully in 
either wage or employment security 
was extended to the total payrolls 
in only one-half of the plans. Five 
vears after the issuance of the Lati- 
mer Report, in 1952, the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in evaluating 2,600 collective bar- 
gaining agreements, found that less 
than 7 per cent of these contained 
any form of 
antee. 


wage or work guar- 


A FURTHER analysis of the two sur- 
veys discloses that both the propor- 
tions and the content of existing 
plans pose basic economic problems 
that must be resolved before yearly 
wage or employment security can 
be extended to all American em- 
ployees. In the order of their im- 
portance they would seem to be 
these. The production of goods or 
the rendering of services must be 
stabilized in the firm or industry 
committed to an annual wage or 
employment guarantee for its labor 
force. This is difficult to achieve, 
however, when production or serv- 
ice schedules are geared to the un- 
predictable demand of widely fluc- 
tuating markets. 

In the “big three” of the currently 
successful annual wage plans—the 
George A. Hormel Company; Proc- 
tor and Gamble; and the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company — the obvious 
diversity of products allows a shift- 
ing of their labor forces from one 
job classification to another with 


comparative ease and _ negligible 
ab be) 
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loss of employment. Under existing 
conditions this is not possible in 
most highly specialized American 
firms and industries. 

To maintain an adequate fund 
against the contingency of slack 
production each firm with a guar- 
anteed annual wage plan must set 
aside reserves for the continued 
payment of wages through a fifty- 
two week period. This would be a 
financial impossibility for the mil- 
lions of small businesses in the 
United States. Finally, the risk ele- 
ment in modern American business 
would be so intensified by the wide 
application of the plans, as they 
now operate, that the indispensable 
flow of investment capital into the 
nation’s economy would be ad- 
versely affected. In fact, it would 
tend to be driven into bonds and 
safe deposit boxes. 


Wim both the dimensions of 
existing guaranteed annual wage 
plans—and the inherent difficulties 
of their execution—in proper focus 
one might be inclined to take a dim 
view of the prospects for the gen- 
eral adoption of guaranteed annual 
wage plans in the United States. 
However, a significant provision in 
the 1955 version of the automobile 
workers’ demand for yearly em- 
ployment security seems to indicate 
an approach to the papal concept of 
a living family wage. It is the ap- 
parent willingness of the automo- 
bile workers—and this acceptance 
is the common denominator of all 
current guaranteed annual wage 
demands — to allow weekly unem- 
ployment compensation payments 
to be computed as a part of an 
annual wage. In this respect the 
U.A.W. approximates the basic phi- 
losophy of the Encyclicals which by 
implication, at least, seems to iden- 
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tify the living wage with a real or 
“purchasing power” wage rather 
than a money wage. 

Substantially, the union’s pro- 
posal is this. The U.A.W. asks that 
under the proposed contract all 
workers, able and available for 
work, will be guaranteed 40 
straight-time hours of work at regu- 
lar wages every week. Guarantees 
against full week layoffs would be 
effective up to 52 consecutive weeks 
with the duration of payments to 
individual workers based on length 
of seniority in the plant, the effec- 
tive date of the plan and other fac- 
tors. “Payments for full week lay- 
offs will be met by the employer on 
a pay-as-you-go basis up to a speci- 
fied percentage of his payroll. In 
addition, the employer will pay into 
a reserve fund to meet costs of full 
week layoffs in excess of this speci- 
fied percentage until reserves reach 
a required level.” “Management’s 
liability for guarantee payments to 
a worker in any one week, however, 
is reduced by the amount which the 
worker gets in unemployment com- 
pensation.” In our opinion, it is this 
latter provision of the U.A.W. plan 
that gives it relevant significance 
here. 


Tar wide acceptance of unemploy- 
ment compensation as a component 


of the guaranteed annual wage 
would, of course, involve major re- 
visions of the nation’s present un- 
employment compensation laws. In 
fact, the whole concept of unem- 
ployment compensation would have 
to be changed radically. As origi- 
nally conceived, and in its contem- 
porary operation, unemployment 
compensation is intended only to 
provide a minimum income as par- 
tial remuneration for the loss of all 
wage earnings during a_ limited 
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period of idleness. To receive this 
compensation the worker must be 
available for and seeking compara- 
ble employment. 

If, however, the auto workers are 
willing to accept the situation in 
which unemployment compensation 
becomes an integral part of the 
guaranteed annual wage, unemploy- 
ment compensation would then per- 
form the unique function of imple- 
mentation rather than compensa- 
tion. Very simply, during a period 
of employment contraction unem- 
ployment compensation becomes a 
major factor in maintaining the 
“guaranteed 40 straight-time hours 
of work at regular wages every 
week.” As such, maximum pay- 
ments could be increased; the dura- 
tion of benefits extended, perhaps, 
to a full year; eligibility require- 
ments substantially altered; and 
coverage expanded to comprehend, 
ultimately, the entire labor force of 
the United States. 


A COROLLARY to the acceptance of 
unemployment compensation as the 
implementation of industry or firm 
contributions to guaranteed annual 
wage funds could have profound 
implications for industrial relations 
in the United States. For, if a major 
American union is ready to consider 
guaranteed annual wages in terms 
other than the traditional straight- 
time hourly earnings (or “money” 
wages) it is logical to assume that 
the same mentality can be applied 
to a larger area of long-term worker 
security “fringe” benefits. 

Since the late forties paid vaca- 
tions, pensions, hospitalization, 
medical and surgical services and, 
to some minor extent, profit-shar- 
ing have been brought within the 
comprehension of collective bar- 
gaining. It has been estimated that 
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in some of the most important seg- 
ments of manufacturing the na- 
tional average of employer’s contri- 
butions is approximately 20 per 
cent of payrolls—32 cents per man 
hour—or about $645 per year for 
each employee of these firms. 

A recent study of 422 American 
companies, with hourly employee 
payrolls, made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board for 
1953 revealed the following data. 
“Ninety-nine per cent of the com- 
panies grant paid vacations to 
their workers, 96 per cent of the 
companies give their employees 
paid holidays. Sixty-six per cent 
contribute to supplementary pen- 
sions plans (in addition to Social 
Security). Eighty-seven per cent 
underwrite hospital insurance. And 
79 per cent grant surgical benefits.” 


I, would seem quite clear that 
these “fringe” benefits, together 
with unemployment compensation, 
provide many Americans with a 
measure of life-long economic secu- 
rity unequalled anywhere in the 
world. Actually, wage earners who 
are assured of a pension at 65 and 
also have possible illness under- 
written by health insurance need 
not deduct from their weekly money 
wages those savings which other- 
wise would have to be put aside to 
meet these contingencies. In other 
words, current income available for 
spending on both goods and services 
is increased in direct ratio to the 
“fringe benefit” insurance of pos- 
sible future insecurity. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to consider the costs 
of assuring this expanding em- 
ployee security as necessary addi- 
tions to the normal labor costs of 
American enterprise. To consider 
them as other than wage costs is 
both unrealistic and _ ultimately 
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disastrous to the American enter- 
prise system. 

It would seem, then, that 
the components of the 
American’s yearly wage be given 
proper evaluation we have a _ pro- 
cedural framework for the realiza- 
tion of the family living wage. The 
important point is, however, that 
the total effect of all these factors 
upon the economic security of the 
family must be the final criterion 
of wage justice rather than the 
amount of money in the average 
pay envelope or pay check, alone. 
This is clearly indicated in the 
treatment of “Quadragesimo Anno” 
previously cited. 


if all 


average 


Wace negotiations between Ameri- 
can unions and American manage- 
ment, therefore, must represent a 
sincere and continuing effort to 
achieve the proper relationship of 
the fixed costs of “fringe benefits” 
to the variable costs of maintaining 
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high level, straight-time 
earnings for all workers in the 
United States. Real, but not in- 
superable, difficulties confront the 
tripartite partnership of labor, 
management and the government 
as it advances toward this objective. 
The challenge to management re- 
mains the equitable distribution of 
the fruits of production to all fac- 
tors of production in the American 
enterprise system. 

The obligation of organized labor 
is to accept the fact that all wage 
payments—including “fringe bene- 
fits’—are wage which, ulti- 
mately, must be earned by each 
firm or industry. The duty of gov- 
ernment is neither to destroy nor 
frustrate the function of collective 
bargaining in the determination of 
this vital but rather to en- 
courage the mutual effort of Labor 
and Management as they gradu- 
ally adjust their wage negotiations 
to the economic realities of today. 


hourly 


costs 


issue 


The Deer 


by NANCY COY 


[T'HE does step softly two by two, 
Green is the ferny ground. 

The buck lifts high his antlered head, 
Hush and make no sound. 


Their path leads dim to the forest depth, 
Come with them to see, 

Where cradled safe in a woodland shrine, 
Christ on Mary’s knee. 


The does kneel gently two by two, 
Green is the ferny ground. 

The buck bends low his antlered head, 
Hush and make no sound, 





You, too, Are a Teacher 


by HERBERT JOHNSTON 


You have to be a born optimist to 
be a teacher. Any of us will be only 
too pleased to tell you why— in inti- 
mate and harrowing detail, and at 
disconcerting length. The chief rea- 
son, of course, is the students. 
Without students, we could really 
get something done. (Deans tell me 
that without teachers they would be 
in the same happy situation). But 
behind the students are their par- 
ents and various friends of the fam- 
ily. And that is one of our beefs. If 
they hire us to teach their offspring, 
why don’t they let us do it? If they 
send us subjects who are sure they 
already have all the answers, we’re 
licked. So, incidentally, are they. 

Seriously, of course, we realize 
that parents neither should nor can 
delegate completely their educa- 
tional responsibilities to a profes- 
sional teacher. Because of the nat- 
ural relationship existing between 
parents and children, the primary 
right and the ultimate obligation of 
educating the children belong to the 
parents. Teachers are called in to 
help with this job because most 
parents have neither the time nor 
the technical qualifications to do it 
adequately. The teacher, then, is a 
delegate, a representative of the 
parents. , 

Somewhat like a member of Con- 
gress, though, he is a representative 
who is expected to be something 
more than a rubber stamp for his 


constituents’ wishes. In the long 
run he is responsible to those who 
chose him as their representative; 
but he has been so chosen because, 
presumably, he has expert knowl- 
edge and sound judgment in the 
field in question. Aside from party 
considerations, we choose members 
of Congress because we expect them 
to show a professional competence 
in making laws. And we usually 
realize that bringing pressure to 
bear on legislators to change the 
laws to suit our particular interests 
is not the best way to advance the 
commonweal. 


Acne from considerations of tra- 
dition and loyalty, parents choose 
schools because they expect them to 
show a professional competence in 
making men. And they realize that 
bringing pressure to bear on admin- 
istration or faculty to change the 
curriculum or teaching methods to 
suit their particular notions is likely 
to do more harm than good to the 
educational process. Parents do not 
ordinarily try to tell teachers how 
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to do their job. But they often 
make that job incomparably more 
difficult by what they themselves 
teach their children at home. 


Tis is not to make the ridiculous 
claim that the school is the only 
educational institution. It is a 
truism that education continues 
throughout life; and the home, the 
Church, the community, the occu- 
pation, and a dozen other influences 
are constantly at work to carry that 
education forward. Because the 
man to be educated is so complex a 
being, these educational institutions 
inevitably overlap. The school, for 
example, is directed, specifically as 
a school, to the development of the 
student’s intellectual powers. But 
the school will do its best job not 
only when its curriculum is con- 
sciously ordered to and by that su- 
preme wisdom which is theology, 
but also when its students have 
ample opportunity for the practice 
of their religion and for growth in 
the moral virtues. 

Other educational institutions af- 
fect the school’s success in its task, 
which is primarily, though not ex- 
clusively, that of teaching. But 
these other institutions, such as the 
home, should try to avoid the sort 
of overlapping that will make more 
difficult the performance of the 
school’s specific function, the one 
that it alone is equipped to perform 
adequately. Some overlapping there 
should be, and some there always 
will and must be. But teachers, in- 
cluding myself, complain that what 
the students learn at home, or at 
any rate before we see them, some- 
times makes our job nearly im- 
possible. 

This is not the case in every field 
of academic work. I seldom hear 
my colleagues complain that mis- 
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guided parents have got their stu- 
dents hopelessly muddled on the 
conjugation of irregular verbs or 
the development of Euclidean ge- 
ometry. On matters of fact or in 
subjects involving clear demonstra- 
tions, especially when these lie out- 
side the usual interests of the usual 
adults, there is little difficulty. But 
in areas involving what may be 
called attitudes—especially in po- 
litical, economic, and other social 
areas—the student often comes 
with his mind already made up, in 
possession of all the answers, and 
indignant at any subversive sug- 
gestion aimed at opening his 
mind to a few further considera- 
tions. We are all familiar with the 
student before whom you might bet- 
ter question the sanctity of Pius X 
than that of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, or the one who isn’t quite sure 
whether Christ’s vicar on earth is 
Pius XII or Walter Reuther. 


I. is only natural that by the time 
a student gets to college he should 
have convictions about such ques- 
tions as political parties, foreign 
aid, tariffs, and labor unions. If he 
had none, indeed, one would won- 
der in what sort of youthful ivory 
tower he had been spending his 
days. But there are convictions and 
convictions; and the sort that will 
not even entertain the possibility 
of more information or further 
thought is no longer a living convic- 
tion, but a dead weight upon a 
closed mind. It is not a promising 
attitude with which to come to 
school. It is a frame of mind that 
the student (no longer a student on 
this point) either developed from 
his own experience of life or, more 
often, assimilated from you, his 
parents and older friends. It is nat- 
ural and right that you, as well as a 
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school, should teach him and help 
him develop his attitudes in vari- 
ous practical areas of life. But you 
should be careful what you teach 
him, because your word often car- 
ries greater weight than you know, 
and your example means even more. 


Pennare that word and that exam- 
ple always have a good influence on 
the attitudes of the young people 
who are affected by them. Perhaps, 
when you teach them, you always 
teach them well. Perhaps—but my 
experience as a teacher of ethics 
wouldn’t support that contention. 
The heart of any ethics course, as 
the heart of any ethical system, lies 
in its conception of the norm or the 
standard of morality. On what 
basis are actions to be judged as 
right or wrong? It is on their an- 
swer to this question that the vari- 
ous philosophical positions in the 
field of morality are to be distin- 
guished. And a surprising number 
of students seem to be convinced, 
to judge from what they say, that 
the ultimate standard of morality 
in the practical order is naked self- 
interest. Not all; not even most; 
but too many. 

When we reach this topic in an 
undergraduate course in ethics, I 
consider that a rapid survey is in 
order. If time allows, we examine 
briefly the intellectualism of Plato; 
the self-interest doctrine of the 
Sophists, to be found again in such 
men as Machiavelli and Hobbes; 
Aristotle’s sane and balanced expo- 
sition of moral character — prob- 
ably the high point of pre-Christian 
ethical doctrine; the hedonism of 
the Epicureans, cropping up in an- 
other form with the Utilitarians; 
the self-discipline of the Stoics, the 
good pagan’s answer to contempo- 
rary decadence; the categorical im- 
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perative of Kant; the positivism of 
Dewey, with its corollary of moral 
evolution and moral relativism; the 
idea of social welfare as criterion 
of morality; and the relegation of 
moral judgments to the realm of 
merely emotive expression in the 
works of such moderns as Ayer and 
Stevenson. 

Finally, we consider the tradi- 
tional Christian position, best ex- 
plained in the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, that the ultimate 
standard of morality is the reason 
of God as the source of reality, and 
that the proximate standard is 
rihtly ordered human reason. (I 
am taking for granted here the 
existence of a Christian moral phi- 
losophy. This disputed question is 
too complicated to be dealt with on 
this occasion.) 


Ix practice, we do not often get 
around to mentioning all of these 
positions. But whatever number we 
do manage to consider, I find that 
almost always there are only two 
of them that strike most of the stu- 
dents as having any real signifi- 
cance for their own lives: the Chris- 
tian position, and the self-interest 
teaching of the Sophists and their 
later counterparts. The rest of the 
doctrines have for the majority of 
students only academic interest: 
they see them as something of real 
historical importance, but they also 
see why they could not serve as ade- 
quate standards for the ruling of 
their own lives. They can appre- 
ciate the Christian position and can 
accept it, perhaps because the pre- 
vious teaching of their parents and 
others made them receptive toward 
a fuller explanation of this doctrine. 
But too many of them can also, 
though inconsistently, appreciate 
and accept the Sophist position, and 
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probably for the same reason. For 
they are hardly old enough to be 
that disillusioned and that cynical 
all by themselves. 

But disillusioned and = cynical 
many of them are, chiefly because 
someone got to them with what 
seemed a master idea, a. key to the 
lock of life. Time and again, in con- 
sidering some concrete moral prob- 
lem, I am told that the politician in 
question should buy votes, that the 
workman should restrict output, 
that the businessman should break 
the law. And what reason is given? 
Usually it is three short words: “He 
has to.” By which is meant that 
unless he acts dishonestly, the poli- 
tician may lose his office, the work- 
man may lose his job, the business- 
man may lose his business. And it 
is a first principle that such an 
eventuality is not even to be con- 
sidered. 


—_—— it does a little good to 
point out the implications of this 
position. Sometimes it helps to in- 
dicate that the man who takes this 
stand must also hold, to be consist- 
ent, that the end of life, the final 
good, lies in the possession of mate- 


rial wealth, and that this thesis 
simply cannot be reconciled with a 
Christian outlook. Sometimes it 
helps, but not very often. For the 
student will explain to me that this 
is a hard and nasty world, that the 
only kind of competition that really 
exists is the cutthroat kind, that 
it’s stab or be stabbed. And there is 
almost nothing that I can do about 
it, because his mind was made up 
and his attitude set before I 
saw him. 

The cause of this inability to com- 
municate is not either that the boy 
is bad or that his teachers are stu- 
pid. The young man would prefer 


ever 
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to act according to the moral law in 
every area of his life, but he sees 
the difficulties as insurmountable. 
He would rather be honest in busi- 
ness, but is convinced that if he is 
he won't stand a chance, because 
nobody else is. And he suspects that 
his teachers don’t really see the dif- 
ficulties and don’t quite realize how 
much is at stake. He fails to re- 
member that his teachers are men 
who long ago made an act of faith 
in society and put all their eco- 
nomic eggs into one rather fragile 
basket, and that they know far bet- 
ter than many of their students ever 
will the harsh demands of daily 
living. 


I, is not, then, a case of the teach- 
er’s ignorance or of the student’s 
malice. But the attitude of the stu- 
dent remains. If it were merely a 
pose, if it were no more than a 
youth talking out of the corner of 
his mouth, I should not be so wor- 
ried, and I should not be writing 
this article. Time would look after 
the siluation. Neither should I be 
so worried if the student frankly 
said that he accepted the Christian 
position but was afraid that he 
would not have the courage to put 
it into practice in the hurly-burly 
of making a living. For then I could 
send him to obtain competent spir- 
itual advice, and trust to that ad- 
vice and to the infinite grace of 
God to help him. But these students 
solve conerete moral problems con- 
sistently and almost instinctively 
basis of sheer self-interest; 
they seem unable to see any real 
problem in any other terms. They 
are not posing or just acting tough. 
Neither are they simply weak, and 
seeking desperately for the super- 
natural virtues that would help 
them in their difficulties. For they 


on ia 
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don’t see themselves as having any 
difficulties. And there, exactly, is 
the tragedy. 


Ones more, not all nor even most 
of the students have this attitude. 
But enough of them have it, and 
have it solidly, to cause profound 
concern. Where did they get it? Per- 
haps from some unfortunate expe- 
rience too hastily generalized. Per- 
haps from current literature. Per- 
haps from you. Are you sure that 
in a moment of disillusion you have 
not turned your disgust with some 
dishonest individual into a castiga- 
tion of the human race in general? 
What you may have forgotten in a 
day may have left an indelible mark 
on a youngster for whom you speak 
with the voice of experience. Are 
you sure that in a moment of weak- 
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ness you have not cut a sharp cor- 
ner for the sake of a material 
advantage? What you may have 
recognized and been ashamed of as 
slippery practice may have looked 
smart or shrewd to a youngster for 
whom you stand as a man of affairs. 
If you have been doing this, un- 
thinkingly, to your own or your 
neighbor’s children, you have been 
giving them a pretty sorry educa- 
tion. And you have been making so 
difficult as to be almost impossible 
the education that a professional 
teacher is trying to give them. 

You have to be a born optimist to 
be a teacher. But not even opti- 
mism can overcome this situation. 
What it takes is co-operation, and 
co-operation on the part of the only 
teacher who can give it effectively. 
Guess who. 


Priest Poet 


by FLORENCE M. HARMON 


birds build, but 


not I build; 


no, but strain, 


Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes 


Mine, O thou Lord of life, send my 


roots rain.” 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. 


HARD sheeted earth, half money mania mad, 

The brittled, blinded, prided world of mire, 

Inject this orange, priest, with birth of fire! 
Embedded sapphires found within your sad 

Rich words, a sure reward we now have had; 

Your thought, like wine, your words plum lush, less ire. 
Today your yield is known, your logic spire, 

Though eyelids are time closed, by night sleep clad. 
Priest poet, fruited forth thus late, rest now, 


Rest ever in His peace 


so late rain came. 


Now through a haze thy children brood and bow 
Like reeds that bend, while they engage your flame: 
Communion, no; yet searching, asking how, 

His love rejected, core and timeless claim! 








Converging Roads to Faith 


by THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Wren I decided to ask to be re- 
ceived into the Church the first per- 
son I told of my intention was Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain of the 


Catholic Interracial Council. In the 
casual but highly efficient way 


which I have since learned is char- 
acteristic of him, Father LaFarge 
arranged for my instruction, Bap- 
tism and First Communion. 

I received instruction from Rev. 
Benjamin L. Masse, a Jesuit, for a 
period of about six weeks. Father 
Masse is a conversational stylist 
and his exposition of the truths of 
the Faith was almost as beautiful 
as the Faith itself. I fear that there 
were times when my mind was 
charmed away from the substance 
of the matter at hand by the music 
of his speech. When Father Masse 
informed me that my instruction 
was complete, and I was ready for 
Baptism, the information was not 
wholly gratifying. The period of 
preparation had been so enjoyable 
that I wanted it to continue indefi- 
nitely. 


I was baptized, along with my 
youngest son, Lowell, in my parish 
church, the Mission of St. Benedict, 
the Moor, in Jamaica, Long Island. 
The next morning I received my 
First Communion in the chapel of 


the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Father Masse offered the Mass. My 
wife and children were present and 
several members of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union, some with their 
families, also attended the Mass. 
Father LaFarge ~ s_ there, of 
course, and about . dozen priests 
who were strangers to me. 

After the Mass the nuns served 
breakfast in their refectory. I do 
not clearly recall the breakfast, ex- 
cept that the nuns were solicitous 
for every one’s comfort, and that a 
lot of cheerful conversation, in 
which I did not participate, bubbled 
around the table. The only thing I 
remember clearly is a question 
Father Masse asked me and my an- 
swer. He asked, “Theophilus, how 
do you feel?” And I replied, “It 
feels safer inside.” It is one of the 
few spontaneous answers I have 
ever given any question in my life, 
for I am by nature a slow-thinking 





Every pilgrim on his way to Rome follows 
a different trail, but surely there are few 
for whom Renan and Zola acted as guides. 
Theophilus Lewis, however, is convinced 
that they were right for him—and so it 
proved; he is now in his Father’s house. 
Mr. Lewis is Dramatic Critic for America, 
and has contributed to The Interracial Re- 
view, The Sign, The Commonweal, as well 


as to our own pages. 
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man and even slower of speech. I 
replied so quickly because I didn’t 
have to think. The answer was 
ready on my tongue, because for 
the first time in my life I had a 
feeling of complete and lasting 
security. 

At the same time, however, such 
is the complexity of man, I was 
mentally in a daze. When I re- 
turned home I discovered that I had 
worn the coat of one suit and the 
trousers of another. Ever since, I 
have been harried by the thought 
that I also neglected to save both 
sides of my face. 


Axrnoven hardly two months had 
elapsed between the time when I 
began to take instructions and my 
First Communion, I had been mov- 
ing toward the Church for a much 
longer period. The route I had trav- 
eled was not a straight road: in- 
deed, it was not a single road, for 
I had approached conversion from 
at least three different directions, 
or perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say from as many points of 
departure. 

One stepping-off place was the 
office of the Catholic Interracial 
Council in New York, where I lis- 
tened to Father LaFarge and George 
Hunton, the executive secretary, 
briefly outline the Catholic position 
on the race problem. The Council 
publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Interracial Review, and Hr. Hunton, 
the editor, wanted someone to 
write a column on the theater. A 
mutual friend had suggested that I 
might be available, which I was, 
and that is why I happened to be 
in the office. 

I had assumed that the editor 
wanted me to write a “Negro” col- 
umn on the achievements of Negroes 
on the stage, with occasional com- 
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ment on the comparatively few pro- 
ductions based on some aspect of 
the race problem, or in which col- 
ored performers had roles that, by 
stretching the imagination, could 
be called important. Up to that 
time there had been no colored 
writer that I know of who had not 
been employed on that basis. Even 
today, many years later, the in- 
terest of the majority of colored 
theatrical writers is limited to pro- 
ductions in which the race problem 
is in some way involved. 


I was astonished when Father La- 
Farge said I was to write as I 
wished, on productions of my own 
choosing without regard to their 
relevancy to race relations. Before 
I could catch my breath, he assured 
me of full freedom of expression, 
but suggested that it might be ques- 
tionable taste to ridicule the way a 
Cardinal wore his hat. 

During the interview Father La- 
Farge and George Hunton digressed 
on several aspects of race relations 
aside from the theater, and I dis- 
covered that the latitude they had 
given my column was symptomatic 
of their approach to the color prob- 
lem, and beyond that I caught a 
glimpse of their attitude toward all 
human problems and the total uni- 
verse. I left the office feeling that 
I had met two fine gentlemen, and 
with an awakened interest in the 
Catholic Interracial Movement. 
Quite fortuitously, although I did 
not suspect it at the time, my feet 
had turned down the Damascus 
Road. 

I had been traveling the same 
general direction many years, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say I had been loitering along 
the way. The meeting in the office 
of the Interracial Council, while I 
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was not aware of it, was a converg- 
ing of roads. Looking back, I can 
see that my conversion was 
stretched out over an outrageously 
long time, not less than twenty 
years—a fact that once led Father 
LaFarge to observe that the Holy 
Ghost had a difficult time with me. 


Donne the long struggle the Holy 
Ghost probably employed some 
methods that many pious souls 
would consider unorthodox. It is 
hardly likely, for instance, that a 
missionary priest would recom- 
mend Zola and Renan as appropri- 
ate pre-conversion reading. Still, it 
was those unbelievers who first 
made me aware of the magnitude 
of the Church in history and soci- 
ety, while providing me with an in- 
noculation against the cynicism I 
was later to encounter in Anatole 
France and the materialism of Marx. 

Like most Negroes of my genera- 
tion, I was reared in the Protestant 
faith. My parents, who died before 
I reached my teens, were Baptists, 
and saw to it that I attended Sun- 
day School from the time I was old 
enough to find my way to church. 
After their death I went to live 
with my aunt, a devout woman who 
insisted that I not only go to Sun- 
day School every Sabbath, rain or 
shine, but also sit through all the 


adult services. There was an an- 
nual period of revival meetings, 


which began on New Year’s Eve 
and continued nightly through 
January; and my aunt attended all 
of them, taking me with her. 

I lived in a city which, while it is 
the metropolis of a border state, 
was at that time as Southern in 
spirit as any community in the deep 
South. The later years of my ado- 
lescence, for instance, coincided 
with the proliferation of cheap 
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neighborhood motion picture thea- 
ters and nickelodeons. There must 
have been at least a hundred nickel- 
odeons in our town, but so far as 
Negroes were concerned they might 
just as well have been nonexistent. 
Colored people were not relegated 
to the back seats, they were ex- 
cluded from the theater. Negroes 
had to follow the Perils of Pauline 
in three or four theaters operated 
by colored proprietors, which might 
entail going half way across town. 
A Negro could not eat in any half- 
decent restaurant or buy a glass of 
Coca-Cola at any soda fountain out- 
side the colored sections of the 
town. 


As I approached manhood, I be- 
came fed up with being confronted 
by a wall of prejudice that forced 
Negroes to live in restricted areas 
of the city, compelled them to work 
only at laborious or menial tasks, 
and prevented them from partici- 
pating in the civil rights freely ex- 
ercised by their white fellow towns- 
men. Perhaps, too, I was growing 
restive under my aunt’s rigid disci- 
pline. I began to dream of going 
North, where conditions were ru- 
mored to be better. 

Most migrants from the South 
left their homes with some specific 
northern city in mind — Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, where they 
had heard that work was plentiful 
or they had relatives who could help 
them get adjusted. My objective 
was New York. I had no friends or 
relatives in the city, and only 
enough money to last a week or 
two. I had no difficulty, however, 
finding a niche in the town. The 
staff at the colored branch of the 
YMCA helped me to find a 


room 


and employment, and within a few 
weeks I began to feel at home in 
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the city. The colored community 
was crowded with new arrivals 
who, like myself, were eager to form 
social ties and make friends. One 
thing I did not attempt to renew 
was the Church membership that 
had been severed when I left the 
South. 

My first friendships were formed 
among a group of young men who 
frequented the recreation rooms of 
the YMCA, which almost automati- 
cally led to association with young 
people who attended the Protestant 
churches. Their church attendance, 
in many instances, was mainly a 
matter of convenience. They wanted 
to discuss Nietzsche, Marx, Spinoza 
and Herbert Spencer, and the 
churches and YMCA were the only 
places where they could assemble 
without hiring halls. 

The group included many indi- 
viduals who in later years became 
leaders, not only in the colored 
community, but in the civic life of 
the city as well. A few, like Chand- 
ler Owen and A. Philip Randolph, 
became conspicuous figures in the 
affairs of the nation. Not one of 
them, so far as I know, was ever 
sufficiently gullible to be suckered 
into the Communist conspiracy. 
Like myself, they came of age in a 
century gone hog-wild in material- 
ism; and, also like myself, they 
didn’t have any incentive to swim 
against the tide. 


I. was Zola who first gave me an 
intimation that the tide was flowing 
in the wrong direction, following a 
course that might lead to the ruin 
of civilization. That was not less 
than ten years later, after I had 
been in the Army, losing contact 
with most of the associates of my 
youth. Somehow or other one of 
Zola’s novels fell into my hands, 


139 
and the book happened to be 
Lourdes. While Zola was an athe- 


ist, and a Hollywood glamour girl 
with four divorces in her docket 
would frown on_ his personal 
morals, he was essentially an art- 
ist. Lourdes was intended to dis- 
credit the miracles of the shrine, 
but he was too sincere an artist to 
permit his intellectual bias to paint 
a false picture. 

His leading characters are Pierre, 
a young priest, and Marie, a crip- 
pled girl he is taking to the shrine 
for the cure. Here was a type of 
character I had never before en- 
countered in fiction—people whose 
decisions were not pre-determined 
or colored by their desire for per- 
sonal happiness. Pierre and Marie 
were the first Catholics I had ever 
met who made me at least partly 
understand what religious faith can 
mean in the lives of people, and for 
years they were the only Catholics 
I knew. 


I had seen thousands of other 
Catholics, of course, associating 
with hundreds in neighborhoods 


where I lived or places where | 
worked. I was born and lived most 
of my childhood in a city with a 
huge Catholic population and for 
several years lived in a neighbor- 
hood where I was the only child who 
did not go to Mass. But I had never 
noticed anything in the conduct of 
most Catholics that distinguished 
them from Presbyterians or Mystic 
Shriners. 

The only exceptions were the 
members of the German-Italian 
firm, and their families, who were 
my latest employers in my native 
city. I had never thought of them 
as Catholics, however — only as 


friendly and gracious people. Many 
years passed before I was _ privi- 
leged to meet any other Catholics as 























While it is to be hoped that reading books 
is never a penitential deed, the fact remains 
that during Lent one’s thoughts turn par- 
ticularly to the reasons why man exists and 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Here then are books of meditation, of 
history, of comment on the times, of re- 
flected experience. But above al] this year 
books about human lives. Truth is often 
stranger and more moving than fiction. 
People want to be shown how to live. Some- 
times, in our civilization of cities, they feel 
alone and so in a manner helpless; and of 
course this year of Our Lord is not designed 
for timid souls For this reason among 
others it is good that there should be tales 
of saints and near-saints who have coped 
with trouble, now and in the past. But the 
Saviour of Mankind is supreme among 
these, and fortunately our list makes this 
evident, too. 

Choosing is never easy, and one knows 
that some books are bound to be overlooked, 
either because they are written for less lit- 
erary folk or because they are destined to 
wield their influence later on. In any event, 
there is fare here for everyone and a bal- 
anced diet for those fortunate enough to be 
able to read a good deal. 


Georce N. SHUSTER. 


ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS 

OF EMMAUS 

By Boris Simon 
Emmaus, a French Catholic social welfare 
experiment station, should be known by 
everyone because it is at once a challenge 
to the conscience and a reason for prayer. 
The narrative is dramatic and unforget- 
table. P. Kenedy $3.75 


AFRICA: WORLD OF NEW MEN 
By John J. Considine 

A great authority on the missions visits a 
momentously important continent which is 
rapidly becoming an integral part of the 
Western cultural area, and discusses quite 
informally missionaries, their hopes and 
their problems. Dodd, Mead $4.00 


BE NOT AFRAID 
By Emmanuel Mounier 


A noble essay on our chaotic times which 
will evoke enthusiasm and dissent, written 
by a French editor recently deceased and 
notable as one who cherished faith, hope 
and charity, and who learned to anticipate 
the joy of the future by reason of his suf- 
fering in the present. Harper $3.00 


Catholic Lenten Reading List 


Each year the Catholic Lenten List Committee of the Religious 
Publishers Group invites an outstanding person to select 26 
recently-published books for Lenten reading. This year the 
selector is George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College. 
Dr. Shuster is well-known for his many books and articles 
and for his participation in public affairs. 


BEFORE THE DAWN 
By Eugenio Zolli 

The author, once Chief Rabbi of Rome, re- 
flects on the c~periences of his life, in par- 
ticular on his conversion. His book deals 
also with the persecution of the Jews by 
Hitler and on central aspects of recent his- 
tory with acumen and some pathos. 

Sheed and Ward $3.25 


BISHOP HEALY: BELOVED OUTCASTE 
By Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


The life story of a New England bishop 
whose mother was a mulatto slave girl. Ab- 
sorbing, touching and significant even if the 
narrative sometimes gets rather badly clut- 
tered up. 

Farrar, Straus and Young $3.50 
DAVID 

By Piero Bargellini 
This life of one of the major figures of the 
Old Testament is very vivid and original, so 
that it serves admirably to reawaken one’s 
concern with the spiritual background against 
which the ministry of Our Lord achieved 
fruition. P. J. Kenedy $3.50 
THE END OF TIME 
By Josef Pieper 
An essay on the philosophy of history by 
one of the foremost of German philosophers 
which deals with the thesis that the “end of 
all things” cannot be understood without 
knowledge of the Beginning of all things. 
Pantheon Books $2.75 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 

By Barbara Ward 
How to understand the past, to live in the 
present and to prepare intelligently for the 
future as a citizen in the light of faith is 
discussed by a well-known English economist 
who writes effectively. Norton $3.75 
GOD'S WAYFARER 

By Irina Gorainoff 
Those who have liked Hilaire Belloc’s de- 
lightful Path to Rome, fortunately reissued 
recently, will cherish this book, too, though 
it tells of what is in many ways a different 
kind of pilgrimage. Coward-McCann $2.50 
THE LORD 

By Romano Guardini 
A long awaited translation of Monsignor 
Guardini’s greatest book, a series of moving 
and probing meditations on the life and teach- 
ing of Our Lord, written without pedantry 
in the spirit of prayer. Regnery $6.50 

















JOAN OF ARC 

By Lucian Fabre 

Translated by Gerard Hopkins 
The life story of St. Joan has been told 
many times, but there is always something 
to add—or, if need be, subtract. This book, 
by a distinguished French novelist, may well 
be the definitive account. 

McGraw-Hill $5.0¢ 


THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY 


From the Visions of Anne Catherine 

Emmeric 
In honor of the Marian Year, Brentano's 
account of the visions of the Blessed Virgin's 
life as reported by a German mystic has been 
newly translated and edited. It is a book 
which has appealed particularly to literary 
people. Templegate $3.75 


THE MEANING OF HOLINESS 
By Louis Lavelle 

This is a book of reflections on what sanc- 
tity is, written by a singularly incisive and 
lucid French thinker, with very helpful com- 
mentaries on St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa 
of Avila, St. John of the Cross, and St. 
Francis de Sales. Pantheon Books. $2.75 


THE MEDITATIONS OF WILLIAM OF 
THIERRY 


Another treasure from the great storehouse 
of mediaeval Benedictine writings about 
prayer, to place beside your copy of the 
Imitation. Warmly recommended by Etienne 
Gilson. Harper $1.50 


MY SERVANT, CATHERINE 
By Arrigo Levasti 


A solid but not too formidably erudite biog- 
raphy, by a distinguished Italian authority, 
of a great saint who brought the grace of 
God to bear upon an era of turmoil and 
moral failure. Newman $4.00 


NOT WITHOUT TEARS 

By Helen Caldwell Day 
A very personal, eloquent and sometimes un- 
fortunately a relatively sentimental auto- 
biographical essay by a hard-working Negro 
woman who founded a “house of hospitality” 
in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Sheed and Ward $3.50 

PADRE PRO 

By Fanchon Royer 


This is a very readable account (in some 
respects it is almost a novel) of the life 
of a Mexican Jesuit who died a martyr’s 
death in 1927, when the government of his 
country initiated a persecution of the Church 
in its way as severe as any the sons of the 
Society have encountered in the Orient. 

P. J. Kenedy $3.50 


PIUS XII: EUGENIO PACELLI, POPE OF 
PEACE 
By Oscar Halecki and James F. Murray, Jr. 
A new and enlarged edition of what is no 
doubt the most satisfactory biography of the 
reigning Sovereign Pontiff, notable particu- 
larly for its discussion of Pope Pius’s efforts 
to lift the scourge of war from man:in¢ 
Farrar, Straus and Young $4.50 


PASCAL AND THE MYSTICAL 
TRADITION 


By F. T. H. Fletcher 


Written by a distinguished English scholar, 
this is the best of recent books about a 
mystic and thinker of sovereign importance, 
which can be recommended to those who are 
prepared to cope with intellectual problems. 

Philosophical Library $4.75 


ST. THOMAS MORE 

By E. E. Reynolds 
It may seem a work of supererogation to 
recommend another biography of this saint, 
particularly since Professor Chamber's ad- 
mirable book is still available. But this one 
is written with skill especially for teachers 
and scholars. P. J. Kenedy $6.00 


SAINTS IN HELL 

By Gilbert Cesbron 
Here is a kind of novel (it happens to be 
this only formally) about a French “worker 
priest” which rises above controversy and 
question to become a breath-taking and illu- 
minating commentary on the Catholic faith 
and social justice. Doubleday $3.75 


STOP, LOOK AND LIVE 
By James Keller, C.M. 
Here are lively meditations for every day in 
the year written by a priest who knows how 
most people do live in the modern world as 
well as how they ought to live. 
Garden City $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE ROSARY 

By J. G. Shaw 
This history of the Rosary ransacks pre- 
vious literature on the subject, and comes 
up with fresh, though it may sometimes be 
venturesome, conclusions. Bruce $3.25 


THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 
By John Farrow 
This is a very readable short life of a 
popular saint, accurate but in no sense 
learned, printed with illustrations which 
eatch the spirit of Holbein. 
Sheed and Ward $3.50 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION 
By Karl Stern 


This study of the relations between psychia- 
try and religion discusses one of the more 
difficult problems of our time, but is so 
patently written with knowledge of the tra- 
dition of Catholic ascetical theology that it 
can be recommended even to those who have 
not hitherto concerned themselves with the 
subject. Harcourt, Brace 00 


THE WATER AND THE FIRE 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. 

A book written with learning and power to 
spare for all those who would help rebuild 
the shattered world of human culture. Every- 
one can read it, but it is directed to parents 
and educators in particular. 

Sheed and Ward $2.75 


* RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


By George N. Shuster 
Macmillan, 1954 $4.00 
* Recommended by the RPG Committee for 
the Catholic Lenten Reading List. 
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vivid in personality and conscien- 
tious in the practice of their faith 
as Pierre and Marie. 


Renay’s contribution to my con- 
version was his sympathetic por- 
trait of the human side of the Sav- 
iour in his life of Jesus. Although 
I had grown up in an atmosphere 
of Bible reading and Bible teaching 
sermons on Sundays and religious 
discussion in the home, I never had 
a vivid impression of the human 
personality of our Lord until I dis- 
covered Renan. His portrayal of 
Jesus as a virile and magnetic char- 
acter —not as the Saviour, of 
course; but as a man who was wise, 
compassionate and the paragon of 
human excellence—had the imme- 
diate effect of reviving my interest 
in the Gospels. I began to read the 
Bible again, not for spiritual guid- 
ance but for its beauty as literature 
and its value as history. Perhaps 
! returned to the Scriptures for the 
wrong reasons. No doubt other con- 
verts have found more conventional 
and wiser guides. I am convinced, 
however, that Renan, when I dis- 
covered him, was right for me. 

I had years before broken the last 
tenuous connection with my reli- 
gious background. I had _ been 
brain-washed by all sorts of mate- 
rialists and unbelievers Darwin, 
Haeckel, Lester Ward, down to anti- 
religious runts like Ingersoll. Renan 
persuaded me that the Bible, even 
if it were not the word of God, was 
good literature and valid history. 


enaves after reading the Life of 
Christ I met the first man, except 
relatives, I have ever really loved. 


He was James Randolph, whose 
brother, the nationally known labor 
leader, I had known many years. 
James had been reared a Methodist, 
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his father being a minister of that 
sect, but he had somehow become 
enamored of Catholicism. Ignoring 
my scoffing at religion, he dragged 
me to High Masses and started me 
to visiting Catholic churches be- 
tween Masses on week days. I dis- 
covered that in a Catholic church, 
unlike Protestant places of worship, 
somebody is always praying. I had 
already learned from Zola and Re- 
nan to respect prayer, although I 
had no belief in its efficacy, and now 
discovered that reverence is infec- 
tious. With no intention of becom- 
ing a believer, I became respectful 
toward priests and nuns, as well as 
wearers of the Protestant cloth, ex- 
tending my respect to lay members 
of all faiths. 

James never persuaded me to be- 
come a Catholic, perhaps because 
he died before embracing the faith 
himself. He died rather suddenly, 
stricken with a usually curable 
malady, tonsilitis. If one who has 
not received any of the sacraments 
can become Catholic with a dying 
wish, which I am not sufficiently 
learned in doctrine to say, James 
certainly died in the Faith. His un- 
timely death probably delayed my 
approach to the Church 
years. 


several 


W. rH Zola, Renan and James 
Randolph in my background of ex- 
periences, | was sympathetic, if not 
wholly concurring, on the afternoon 
when I first met Father LaFarge 
and George Hunton, and listened to 
them describe the Catholic attitude 
on race relations. 

That conference, you have al- 
ready been told, was the last turn 
along the winding road that led to 
the Church. Another turn, the one 
before the last, must be mentioned 

my second marriage. 





CONVERGING ROADS TO FAITH 


Ox: might wonder, I think with 
good reason, why my marriage did 
not lead me directly to the Church. 
There may have been reasons of 
which I was unaware at the time 
and have never since suspected. 
The one reason that seems impor- 
tant is that since the death of James 
Randolph I had been a spiritual 
hermit. I was slowly discarding 
the false values and vanities of the 
modern world but was not learning 
the verities of faith. Such progress 
as | was making was the result of 
introspective debate, and a man is 
not helped a lot by talking to him- 
self. My wife was born a Catholic 
and had not experienced the prob- 
lems of a soul groping toward faith. 
What I needed was someone to talk 
with, a Father Masse or a James 
Randolph; and I had not met one 
and the other was dead. The Lord’s 
mercy is elastic, however, and sev- 


eral years later He arranged for me 
to meet Father LaFarge and George 
Hunton. 

In my 
never 


them | 
opportunity to 


association with 
found an 
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discuss matters of faith. Mr. Hun- 
ton was so full of interracial social 
justice that he never suggested that 
I might want to become a Catholic, 
and Father LaFarge mentioned it 
just once—so casually that I told 
him I was not ready to make a de- 
cision. A year later I did decide, 
not moved by persuasion but by ob- 
serving Catholics working in the 
Interracial Council living in imita- 
tion of Christ. 

I could name names but refrain 
from mentioning any, lest some de- 
serving ones might be omitted. 
Looking backward over my long and 
circuitous journey to the Church, 
helped at times by what Chesterton 
called the testimony of infidels, I 
recall Father LaFarge’s quip that 
the Holy Ghost had a hard time with 
me. Why the Holy Ghost should 
have taken so much trouble amazes 
me. In human value I was expend- 
able in war and might have been a 
statistic in a lethal accident. 

Still, by the grace of God, here I 
am in my Father’s house, feeling 
as if I always belonged here. 





BILLY B. | 


Foun months of weather and city 


soot have dimmed three lines of 
chalk-talk on a store wall up the 
street, but they should still be legi- 
ble a year from now. The first and 
third are from the same hand and 
suggest a boy close to high-school 
age, one who has had more traffic 
with penmanship than most young- 
sters —- the round characters flow 
with a certain grace that comes of 
voluntary practice and is not seen 
among young ’uns who write as 
much as they absolutely must, that 
much and no more. In any event, 
it is not the writing of a young 
child or that of an adult. 

The second line is from a rougher 
and more careless hand, exactly 
right for an early-teenster who had 
as little as possible to do with the 
literacy that others crowded into 
him in the process of earning : 
teacher’s salary. I should say he is 
fifteen years this side of the age at 


xy Arthur Peterson 


which ex-students learn to regret 
their early unwillingness to be dili- 
gent students. That would make 
him approximately thirteen now. 

Neither writer left a signature, 
but the name of one can be deduced 
from the other’s context — “Billy 
B.” It will be convenient to give the 
other some sort of name. Let us 
call him “Johnny J.” 

Now for the two lines by Billy B. 
and Johnny J.’s one:— 

Billy B. opened: “I love every- 
body.” 

Johnny J. responded: “Billy B. is 
full of prunes.” 

Billy B. concluded: “I do too love 
everybody!” 

That is the whole of it, and what 
is it? What does it mean? 


Pnanave a bit wishfully I have 
been at or near the belief for four 
months now that Billy B. may be 
one of the exceptional souls that 





are born with just the twist he 
claimed—a talent for finding some- 
thing redeeming in all his fellow 
mortals and a matching talent for 
liking that something. The two 
talents would add up to the full 
state of love for everybody, and that 
is about as rare as rare can get—as 
rare, rare, rare as a red-headed per- 
son with black eyes. It is so rare 
that anybody would have a right to 
doubt its possibility, so rare that 
the case for it almost has to be 
rested on belief that it takes all 
kinds to make a world like this, and 
that the Lord God Almighty retains 
the interest and power to put them 
here. 

Love for everybody is a divine 
characteristic which has been di- 
vinely assigned for imitation to all 
on earth, but a human echo of it in 
today’s raging, roaring, snarling, 
snapping world is almost too good 
to be true. Yet there stands its 
manifesto, there on a wall in one of 
earth’s worst cities for raging, roar- 
ing, snarling, and snapping—Billy 
B.’s unqualified declaration and his 
sturdy reaffirmation of it in the 
wake of Johnny J.’s chalky horse- 
laugh. 


Now a question. Do I believe that 
at least for a while four months 
ago and possibly for a longer while 
that hasn’t yet ebbed away or had 
a stop put to it by the raging, roar- 
ing, snarling, snapping world—do 
I actually believe that Billy B. really 
felt what he said he felt, that he was 
in the same class with black-eyed 
red-heads and still may be? 

I am so willing to believe just 
that, and I can see so many argu- 
ments for it that doubting makes 
more difficulties than believing— 
therefore I must stand much more 
on Billy B.’s side of the fence than 


Johnny J.’s. It has been hard in- 
deed not to add a line of my own to 
the writing on the wall:— 

“Hold the line, Bill, and slip me 
some of what you’ve got!” 

Would a free-for-all start if I 
added that nickel’s worth for the 
good of my soul, the glory of God, 
and the honor of our Lord? Would 
that grimy wall turn into a vertical 
arena on which warriors pro and 
warriors con clashed in clouds of 
chalk dust, some tilting for the shin- 
ing rightness of Billy B.’s cause, 
and others for the “practical con- 
siderations” connected with the 
raging, roaring, snarling, snapping 
state of society? That might indeed 
happen, but the more I think of it, 
the more I can see merits in a war 
like that. 

For one thing, there’s nothing 
like a good rip-roaring hassle to 
publicize a cause, and no cause in 
this raging, roaring, snarling, snap- 
ping world needs publicizing so 
much as the ABC’s of love — love 
where love must start, love where 
it roots, love at its spreading point, 
the person-to-person love that our 
Great Visitor from Heaven pre- 
scribed two thousand years ago as 
the only possible cure for all the ills 
of man. 


Tue other day I had to rummage 
drawers for a wandering document, 
and in one of them I found a bit of 
writing chalk that has survived 





“Nowadays,” says Arthur Peterson, “I pur- 
sue the thought that the most overlooked 
area of life lies among the fundamentals 
thereof, and in pursuit of that thought, I 
occasionally write such a piece as ‘Billy B.’” 
Mr. Peterson is a survivor of thirty years in 
journalism—as a reporter; feature writer; 
columnist; book, music and drama critic, 
and poetry editor. His poem “Simon” ap- 
peared in our January isst 
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goodness knows how many “ret- 
tings-out” at housecleaning time. 
Its new storage place is one of my 
pockets, and who knows? Maybe 
all of a sudden some day it will 
sneak itself out in my Land and | 
will find myself obeying that im- 
pulse to side with Billy B., add my 
nickel’s worth to the manifesto on 
the wall, and get the good hassle 
started. 

Since the wall is on my way to 
the neighborhood — super-market 
where I do some of the family’s 
marketing, it would be very much 


The Graves of Shelley 
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in order to testify that the signs- 
manual of Billy B.’s love affair with 
humanity at large, absolutely every- 
body, regularly reminds me to pre- 
tend that I myself am Billy B. when 
I enter that raging, roaring, snarl- 
ing, snapping hive of bargain- 
grabbers. 

And it does seem to work. Just 
yesterday a weary clerk looked at 
me with a shining something in her 
eyes that had the luster of down- 
right affection. And she asked, 
“Why aren’t you hating everybody 
else, like the rest of them today?” 


and Keats — Revisited 


by CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


Har angel and half man seemed one, 
The other, as though he began 
His life before Oblivion 


Had blacked out nymphs and great god Pan. 


They lie in this green lap of earth, 
Poetry’s lads of golden worth. 

This is no spot for useless tears 
Because Time cut their youthful years 
And plucked the bud before the bloom 
Could wither on an old man’s tomb. 


Winds, clouds, the skylark’s lyric lays 
Shall always stand in Shelley's praise; 
While Keats’ life bears this colophon, 
He was, he is Endymion. 


Forever youthful they shall be 
Here, and in eternity. 


In the English Cemetery, Rome. 





Edith Stein: Witness to Paradox 


by ROBERT 


Te begin with, love is a paradox. 
No one can be unaware of this who 
has ever reflected upon the human 
fatality, to be discerned in each of 
us, of putting self first. Because to 
love means to put first this miracu- 
lous other being that one loves. It 
is in the light of this paradox that 
every figure of sanctity displays its 
profoundest meaning. 

For the alert Catholic of today, 
a wonderful phenomenon to watch 
is the slow, steady flow of conver- 
sions that has run from God’s an- 
cient chosen people, our Lord’s 
own race, into the Catholic Church. 
The thing has more than momen- 
tary interest. Theological specula- 
tion about the end of the world 
makes frequent reference to the 
conversion of Israel; indeed some 
writers, adverting to several dis- 
puted texts in Saint Paul, have let 
imagination run away with their 
hypotheses, they identify the 
world’s end and the Second Com- 
ing of Christ with the final return 
to Catholic unity of the Jewish peo- 
ple. But it is unnecessary to look 
so hard for reasons to explain our 
interest. The story of a convert 
like Edith Stein is quite marvelous 
enough without introducing the end 
of the world. Prodigies are no 
guarantee of authenticity. As Mr. 


OSTERMANN 


E. M. Forster says, “It is the vice 
of a vulgar mind to be thrilled by 
bigness, to think that a thousand 
square miles are a thousand times 
more wonderful than one square 
mile.” 


Hess life is bothered by too 
many perplexing reversals for one 
to subscribe to the cult of the ob- 
vious: B seems to follow A only 
after being diverted through X. 
The man who pursues an ideal com- 
patible with his calling finds the 
way increasingly strewn with o’ - 
stacles; to the eye at least, the good 
suffer and the wicked win the day; 
it is impossible to discover within 
anyone’s personal history the 
causes of his evolving destiny. Be- 
tween action and its consequences 
an obscure and terrifying transfor- 
mation takes place, a disjunction 
like the crazy break one sees in a 
stick half submerged in water. 
We may describe the saint as one 





Robert Ostermann, convert, pays tribute 
to that noble woman of our own time— 
Edith Stein, teacher, philosopher, Carmelite, 
a convert of unmistakable sanctity, who per- 
ished in the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 
Mr. Ostermann recently returned from Ire- 
land and is at present an instructor in the 
philosophy department at Iona College, New 
Rochelle. 
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whose sole vocation is to clarify for 
men the paradox of living in the 
world by a vision which originates 
outside of it. The saint alone testi- 
fies that human happiness is a con- 
tradictory triumph won through the 
Cross, and won in no other way. 

Without indulging in a prema- 
ture canonization, one may still say 
that Edith Stein, an eminent stu- 
dent of philosophy in pre-1914 Ger- 
many, bore such witness. For she 
met Christianity in the healing 
power of the Cross, and a summons 
to mount it closed her earthly 
career. 


| as these stories can be said 
to have a temporal beginning, her 
story begins with another sum- 
mons. It was early in the 1914-18 
war and a philosopher friend had 
been killed; Edith 


was asked to 


look over and arrange his papers. 


The invitation was not attractive: 
there was a widow; and death is al- 
ways concrete, unavoidable in the 
living who remain. Edith had 
known this couple in their happi- 
est days together. She dreaded re- 
visiting the stricken wife. It seemed 
insupportable to have to be in an 
empty house where ears would keep 
listening for the vanished step, the 
beloved voice. Her particular phi- 
losophy offered no consolation to 
the pain of human loss. And so it 
was only a sense of duty that at last 
compelled the philosopher, bearing 
neither hope nor comfort, to attend 
the widow. 

She might have spared her alarm. 
She had been preceded by another, 
and arriving she learned that her 
friend was now a Christian. The 
“poor” widow, with her husband, 
had been baptized into one of the 
Protestant communities some time 
previous, and her new faith had al- 
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ready taught her to meet tragedy 
with fortitude and love. 


Frox that moment Edith Stein 
never looked back. Once an aspira- 
tion toward truth is awakened in 
one, partial truths, dreams, vain 
wishes and imaginings show their 
poverty; Edith wrote, “The thirst 
for truth was my only prayer.” 
What depths that touches, for this 
thirst corresponds to prayer, and 
in Edith had left a diss_tisfaction, 
for one thing, with the Jewish reli- 
gious heritage of which she had par- 
taken as a child. She had adopted 
religious indifference as casually as 
one changes tailors. Now it was 
permanently shaken. In this be- 
reaved widow she saw incontest- 
able evidence of a force superior to 
tragedy, which received it not with 
stoical endurance but with serene 
intelligent acceptance. 

“This was my first encounter 
with the Cross,” Edith later wrote, 
“with that divine power it confers 
upon those who bear it.” Her un- 
belief, she says, was annihilated. 
It was her destiny to see Christ first 
in the mystery of the Cross. But 
not till she had made a retreat ac- 
cording to the celebrated Exercises 
of Saint Ignatius, and read Saint 
Teresa of Avila’s Life, was she able 
to give her final assent: Here is the 
Truth. All her patient philosoph- 
ical studies, with the unappeased 
thirst that inspired them, were ful- 
filled. Truth had turned out to be a 
Person Who loved infinitely and 
promised infinite happiness; Who 
had died for love. 


Sus 


was baptized on January 1, 
1929 


22, and she was not long discov- 
ering that her quest for truth was 
in fact scarcely begun. Baptism 
had made her a child of God. But 





EDITH STEIN: WITNESS TO PARADOX 


children must grow, and the Cath- 
olic living his truth is laur ~hed on 
an unceasing voyage; he n_ st seek 
this God of truth in every moment 
and detail of his life. The first step 
to maturity was upon Edith: her 
family had to be told. 

She confronted it with uncer- 
tainty. She was officially leaving 
what represented for her people, as 
much as does ours for us, the faith 
of its fathers for a religion called 
superstition, blasphemous. How 
could she explain that revolution in 
her life? Acceptance of Christ of 
course concludes a prior movement 
of conversion, but not as a sum 
concludes a column of figures; it 
cannot be retraced and shown to 
others with the conclusiveness it 
has for oneself. 


Born attempted no explanation; 
she simply announced the fact. She 
waited for the expected scene, the 
recriminations and angry words. 
None came. Instead, something 
much more painful to witness. Her 
mother, that proud, severe woman, 
ordinarily prepared for any crisis, 
broke down and wept without re- 
straint. One sees the scene in its 
full paradoxical vitality: a philoso- 
pher who did not explain (and what 
else is the philosopher’s vocation?) 
and a religious soul who did not 
protest her religion’s rejection. 

Some account for this by refer- 
ring to Madame Stein’s being aware 
of the mystery of grace in her 
daughter. It is possible; she feared 
God and she was trained by her 
teachers to accept much without 
understanding its meaning; but the 
willingness of a mother to agree to 
things personally hateful to her, so 
long as they benefit her children, 
hides a mystery of grace all its 
own. 
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0, the advice of her confessor, 
Edith withdrew from a university 
career and for eight years taught 
German at a Dominican school for 
young ladies. In this detached at- 
mosphere she strengthened both 
her life and knowledge in faith, 
lived with great sin.plicity as if pre- 
paring for some future trial, and 
presently found herself the chief 
figure in an apostolate of personal 
advice and counsel. Wisdom will 
out. Spiritually troubled persons 
whom even priests had despaired of 
helping sought Edith’s assistance. 
She was sympathetic, tireless in her 
generosity, respectful of the in- 
violable privacy of souls, with a dis- 
cernment that seemed to see unim- 
peded into the soul. The problems 
she accepted as her own worked on 
her wonderful intelligence like prac- 
tice on a swordsman’s skill. 

But at last the moment came to 
return to a more public conflict; 
she re-entered the intellectual 
world, and in 1932 a quite different 
philosopher took over a university 
chair at Minster. Her stay there 
was brief. Scarcely had her work 
begun when the first sinister effects 
of the Nazi Aryan doctrine were 
felt. No Jew was permitted to hold 
a high educational post. It was but 
a preliminary move in the strategy 
that would one day end in the 
camps of death and that ultimate 
horror, total Jewish extinction. 


Sraanczry, for at least one Jew 
the change was not without com- 


pensation. Edith had for long 
wished to follow more closely the 
example of the great Spanish Car- 
melite. With every avenue closed 
to the development of her teaching 
vocation, this old appeal was re- 
leased like a captive bird when the 
restraining hand is loosed. The 
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ban against teaching seemed a di- 
rect intervention of Providence. 
Edith’s spiritual director no longer 
had grounds for refusing her ambi- 
tion, and she entered Carmel as Sis- 
ter Teresa Benedict of the Cross; 
just one more novice, but marked 
particularly, a recent chronicler 
points out, by her singular incom- 
petence at the many domestic tasks 
a religious must perform. Another 
lesson for the philosopher that life 
continually overflowed the depart- 
ments men assigned it, like philoso- 
pher, convert, teacher, nun. Once 
she had been unprepared to meet a 
friend’s unhappiness. Now the re- 
ligious was learning that the dignity 
of serving Christ presents different 
rewards from those the world 
promises to service. It is the con- 
tradiction of which the Gospel 
speaks. 

Perhaps there is a purpose for 
her learning the lesson early, in 
easy stages, amidst the simple 
conundrums of brooms and dust- 
ing-cloths and scrub brushes. These 
paradoxical rewards will soon be 
intensified; and a hero must be 
trained for his role. 


By the closing months of 1938 the 
Jewish persecution was like a fever 
in the German people’s blood; all 
the ills and obstacles of history 
were unloaded on this racial scape- 


goat. Sister Teresa Benedict could 
not remain in her German convent, 
not only to be safe herself but to 
spare her sisters in religion who 
would have to pay the cost for har- 
boring one of the condemned race. 
And so as if she were a criminal, 
friends spirited her over the Ger- 
man border into Holland. There 
she lodged in the Carmelite founda- 
tion at Echt. 

It was only a physical escape. In 
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Echt her anxiety and suffering 
grow as peace in the world seems 
more remote and her own people 
suffer appalling agonies. Consider 
what it means to know that the 
blood running in your veins is 
execrated, abhorred as something 
unclean and vile, the subject of im- 
measurable contempt and degrada- 
tion. That famous offering of her 
life for a true peace, made on Pas- 
sion Sunday, 1939, was merely the 
inevitable issue of an identification 
professed long before: her life was 
Christ’s, in Whose sacred veins had 
also run this hated blood. 


Foun years would pass before the 
offering was accepted. The Ger- 
mans have always shown the world 
how far perseverance and efficiency 
can be taken; they never relent, 
never forget, never tire, which are 
all admirable qualities when the 
end is good. On August 2, 1952, 
the tireless Gestapo paid a call on 
the Carmel of Echt. It was time to 
collect and liquidate another Jew. 
Millions had been found, but where 
one remained their task was un- 
finished. 

At this point history dissolves 
into conjecture and supposition. 
We only guess that Edith Stein was 
destroyed in the concentration 
camp of Auschwitz. The record of 
her final days goes no further than 
eyewitness accounts of her stay in 
the Dutch camp which was inter- 
mediary between life and death. 
After this the sole records are in 
the brains of the butchered and 
butchers; no _ gravestones were 
planted over the abominable pits 
of the living-dead. Nevertheless 
what we have of Edith is precious 
enough. The Dutch camp was a 
place where one could think of 
forthcoming horrors. Sister Teresa 











Benedict thought of others. Those 
who knew her, all point to the 
extraordinary peace with which she 
resisted the awful clamor of terror 
and despair which beat around her 
from the other captives. These 
were people who had forgotten how 
to pray, and Edith was like a rock 
of serenity amongst them. There 
were children in those camps, neg- 
lected by mothers driven insane 
with fear. Every religious assumes 


RECEIVE THIS CROSS 
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the motherhood of all mankind, and 
Edith had a particular tenderness 
for the abandoned children, remain- 
ing constantly with them. But no 
one she passed failed to receive an 
unmeasured share of the mighty 
love that neither depredations nor 
threats had been able to intimidate; 
it was not hers and she could not 
hoard it. That is what she has left 
us, the record of an unsearchable 
love. 


Receive this Cross 


by MARIE PONSOT 


OUR two-weeks child squirms down 
In God-paternal arms; 

His long baptismal gown 

Multiplies his charms. 


Pagan still, he smiles and squeals 
At the priestly questioning 

That asks for faith, and safely heals 
Body and soul of Satan’s sting. 


Salt of wisdom, oil of joy, 
Cross of Christ, together meet 
To celebrate upon our boy 
The coming of the Paraclete 


God gave him life in us; now we 
Together pray: Come, holy Dove, 
Enfold him in Thy mystery, 
Emblazon him with love. 


Take this cross on mind and heart. 
We have nothing less to give. 

Oh tiny child, right from the start, 
Take up thy cross, and live. 
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MR. SHAKESPEARE GOES TO RED CHINA 


by W. R. Chu 


Joan and I were expecting Mr. 
Shia Poeng Chuang. Shia was my 
friend. We went to college together 
in China. Together we joined the 
Chinese Army during World War 
II, and were sent to the U. S. as liai- 
son officers. Then came the defeat 
of the government by the Commu- 
nists. We were discharged, and our 
paths went in different directions. 
I got married, and became a nurs- 
eryman on the West Coast. Shia 
went East, and entered Lord Uni- 
versity. 

After some time, he wrote us that 
he was leaving the country, and 
would pay us a visit while waiting 
for a ship. Joan was all excitement, 
and kept asking me whether my 
friend liked rice or noodles, green 
tea or black tea. But Shia had be- 
come alarmingly hazy in my mem- 
ory. One thing was certain: My 
nursery had expanded and so had 
Shia’s scholarship. His letter was 


studded with archaic spelling and 
obscure quotations. 


0; his arrival Shia appeared much 
older, and his horn-rimmed glasses 
and dark suit looked very academic. 
As we struggled to get his two foot- 
lockers into our car, he hovered 
around solicitously, cautioning us 
that they contained his collection of 


Shakespeare. He had had to have 
his personal stuff checked at the 
station to make room for his books. 
But as long as they were safe, he 
explained, he didn’t mind being 
fitted out in my much bigger under- 
wear and slippers. 

Shia was strangely quiet during 
dinner. To break the silence, Joan 
asked why he had decided to go to 
Formosa. 

“Formosa?” he exploded. “I’m 
going to the People’s Republic of 
China!” 

“Aren’t things still a little un- 








settled there?” Joan stuttered. “We 
thought you were going to join the 
Government... .” 

“What government? Only the 
People’s Government is the govern- 
ment, the government which has 
eliminated, first, Western aggres- 
sion; second, floods; third, flies. .. .” 

“Aren’t they also eliminating a 
lot of people?” 

“Just reactionaries and landown- 
ers. The trouble with you is that 
you read too many newspapers!” 

“But how do you get your news?” 

“Private sources. For instance, 
from Miss Peng, an old classmate 
of mine. Her whole family are 
working for the government. Even 
her fourteen-year-old brother has 
already been sent to Manchuria to 
work in a mine. Her young sister, 
twelve years old, is a party worker 
in Canton. She wrote to Miss Peng 
like this: ‘Dear comrade sister: If 
you want to stay in the imperialistic 
U. S. and be a white Chinese, you 
are no longer my sister!’ ” 

“That’s me, a white Chinese,” I 
retorted. “Why doesn’t your friend 
go back to have her share of the 
glory? Me, I can’t help it; but cer- 
tainly she can.” 

“Of course she wants to, because 
she asked me again and again to 
write to her after I arrived and tell 
her if she could have milk and eggs 
for breakfast. She couldn’t get 
along without them, she said.” 

“In other words she’d rather be a 
white Chinese? Honestly, Shia,” I 
said while holding my daughter, 
Mei-Mei, on my lap. “If the govern- 
ment sent your children far away 
at twelve or fourteen, how would 
you like it?” 

“I wouldn’t mind.” 

“I would.” 

“Because you have been corrupted 
by the capitalistic system. Sacrifice, 


my friend! Supreme sacrifice to 
build up a glorious China! I hope 
you will join me in this chance of a 
lifetime!” 

“You mean leave my family and 
my business?” 

“Do you want to spend your 
whole life raising flowers for the 
Americans?” snorted Shia. “Why 
don’t you make hats for their wo- 
men!” 

“Shia!” I was losing patience. 
“Very few people are lucky enough 
to be able to live on scholarships 
and pursue the noble study of 
Shakespeare!” 


S nu stayed on with us. Occasion- 
ally, he would condescend to take a 
stroll in my nursery. He even ad- 
mitted that there were flowers in 
Shakespeare. He learned to identify 
violets, daffodils, and primroses. 
Beyond these, he refused to go, on 
the ground that they had no rela- 
tionship with English literature, 
meaning of course the Elizabethan 
Period. 

In the contented hours after sup- 
per, Shia was usually in a jubilant 
mood. He smoked his expensive 
pipes, and discoursed lengthily on 
Shakespeare. Soon, he said, he 
would be on the way to his native 
land. After the elimination of the 
landowners and the flies, the great 
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Chairman would naturally call for 
a spiritual rejuvenation. He, Shia, 
would undoubtedly be asked to 
teach his beloved subject, Shake- 
speare. Who knows but the Chair- 
man might be impressed and send 
him on diplomatic missions abroad? 
He would be like Washington Irv- 
ing, a literary man become diplo- 
mat, v’ ‘ing the Poet’s Corner and 
Stratford-on-Avon, or descending 
upon his Alma Mater unannounced 
to shake hands with his old profes- 
sors and, as he jokingly put it, “even 
pay a surprise visit to my dear 
friend the nurseryman and_ his 
charming family.” 


Bu: soon he suffered his first 
blow. “Read this!” He shook a let- 
ter at me. “The steamship line 
notified me that Hong Kong no 


longer issues individual visas. Now, 
they issue only group visas of fifty 
each. There are only thirty Chinese 


passengers. So I won't be able to 
go. This is nothing but a U. S. 
scheme to hold us students as hos- 
tages!” 

“Shia, tell the Company to send 
your check back, and get on a 
freighter that calls at Tientsin.” 

“I can’t. The government wrote 
the check.” 

“The Chinese Government?” 

“No, the U. S.” 

“So the imperialistic U. S. Gov- 
ernment is paying your way back 
on a luxury liner?” Joan cut in. 

“My dear lady! It is, and it isn’t,” 
he argued doggedly. “It is an inter- 
national agreement, or whatever 
you want to call it. It is the ECA 
China Aid.” ' 

“Now, Joan!” I threw her a 
warning glance. “Shia, we haven't 
been together for so long, that I’m 
glad you are remaining. ig 


“But my heart is there. I can 
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already see the bright new China 
shining. . . . I'll be able to go on 
the next ship. There are still two- 
thousand Chinese students here. 
With everybody anxious to go 
back,” he smiled smugly, “there’s 
nothing the U. S. can do to prevent 
us young patriots from building up 
our fatherland.” 

“Mr. Shia,” said Joan. 
you say it was Hong Kong. 

“But I fear I am staying too 
long!” he brokein. “As Shakespeare 
said, *. . . a guest who outstays his 
welcome. ...’ But I still have some 
savings from my two scholarships. 
So my dear friends, I would feel 
better, if you will let me pay for my 
food and lodging.” 

“Ridiculous. I won't let you do 
that,” I objected. 

“Then you will compel me to buy 
the groceries. And next, I must 
share the chore of cooking with my 
charming hostess.” 

“No, you don’t.” 
up. 
“My dear lady. si 

“No, Mr. Shia. The kitchen is 
my sanctuary. Let’s put it this 
way: I am the Chairman Mao of 
the kitchen.” 

I understood Joan’s distress. She 
had been complaining about Shia’s 
habit of sampling everything under 
his nose while she was cooking. 
Once, he got into an unlabeled can 
of pepper, and sneezed half a dozen, 
as Joan put it, “hearty Elizabethan 
sneezes over the food.” Finally they 
settled it amicably. Joan would re- 
main the cook, and Shia become 
the dishwasher. Or as Joan put it, 
“IT am Mao Tse-tung, and Mr. Shia 
is my Chou En-lai.” 

Shia was a conscientious dish- 
washer except he forgot the pots 
and pans, which the grateful Mao 
Tse-tung readily forgave his (her) 


“Didn't 


” 


Joan jumped 
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absent-minded Chou En-lai. Not 
until we had gone over the day’s 
paper twice would he emerge with 
a beatific smile on his sallow face. 

“Romans, citizens, and 
The dishes are washed!” 

“Mr. Shia,” and Joan would smile 
deprecatingly, “I should say Shake- 
speare you love, and next to Shake- 
speare the kitchen.” 

“Yes, milady,” he would bow in 
the chivalrous tradition of a Sir 
Walter Raleigh, his horn-rimmed 
glasses dangling. 


lovers: 


* began to fuss and fume, how- 
ever, when during the next two 
weeks the passengers had only in- 
creased to thirty-five. He broke 


several of Joan’s dishes, those deli- 
cate hand-painted pieces her mother 
had brought from China half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Strangely, Joan put up meekly 


with all his antics. 
that Shia might leap from the 
Golden Gate Bridge, leaving his 
Shakespeare behind. And then she 
revealed her secret. She was going 
to write her unmarried cousin to 
come and meet Shia. She assured 
me that her cousin—‘an old maid 
if you want to put it that way”- 

was nevertheless a very sweet girl. 
Her father owned a restaurant, and 
Shia wouldn’t have any financial 
worries. Joan dug up an old pic- 
ture, and urged me to broach the 
subject. 

“My dear friend!” Shia look one 
look at the yellowing picture, 
winced, and exclaimed: “Right now 
I feel like Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth 
and King Lear all in one. How can 
I ‘the primrose .. . path of dalliance 
tread’? Matrimony, thank you, is 
not for a revolutionary like me!” 

But by now he had to think of 
some way to raise money even to 


She worried 
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keep himself in tobacco, and have 
his unruly hair trimmed. “Maybe | 
‘an tutor in Shakespeare. I can 
teach French too. I had two years 
of French. Just some kids. I don’t 
mind kids.” 

“If you like kids,” said Joan, 
“and if you were a woman, there 
would be chances of baby-sitting.” 

“Why not men?” I protested. 

“Men just don’t,” Joan chuckled. 

“I did once or twice for friends,” 
I returned. 

“But,” stuttered Shia, “I 
did that sort of thing.” 

“For heaven’s sake! I 
raised flowers before.” 

“It is rather unconventional,” 
Joan laughed. “But if Mr. Shia 
doesn’t mind. .. .” 

“Of course he doesn’t. 
you could still teach 
French.” 

“I'll read Shakespeare to them.” 
He was enthusiastic. 

“All right!” So we placed an ad- 
vertisement: “NEEDY MALE CHINESE 
STUDENT WANTS BABY-SITTING WILL 
READ SHAKESPEARE.” 

The response was instantaneous. 
It was Joan who answered the 
phone call. “Who? Mr. Shake- 
speare? Oh yes.” She turned to 
Shia. “It must be for you.” 

Shia explained in academic Eng- 
lish that he was not William Shake- 
speare, that the lady must have mis- 
understood the ad, that it should 
have read “WILL READ SHAKESPEARE 
PERIOD” instead of “WILL READ PE- 
RIOD SHAKESPEARE.” 

The distressed mother said she 
didn’t care whether the baby-sitter 
could read or not; that was entirely 
her, or in this case, his business. 
“But will what’s-your-name hurry 
over? My husband’s boss is giving 
a cocktail party; my maid is sick; 
and my three boys needs watching.” 


never 


never 


And Shia, 
the kids 
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I. his first encounter with baby- 
sitting Shia took a terrific beating 
as evidenced by his badly mauled 
suit and his broken horn-rimmed 
glasses. It seemed that instead of 
being carried away by the eloquence 
of Brutus, the children made him 
switch to Tarzan and “that sort of 
trash,” as my outraged friend put 
it. The older boys called him Fu 
Manchu, and the youngest called 
him Chief Sitting Bull. The three- 
year-old put a headdress on him, a 
drum around his neck, and paraded 
him around the neighborhood. But 
it was in the role of Trigger that 
Shia broke his glasses! And the 
mother said to him, Shia choked 
as he repeated, “We'll call you Mr. 
Shakespeare or whatever the kids 
want. ... By the way, you can wash 
those dishes after the kids are 
asleep. So you see?” he added re- 
signedly while trying to fix his 
glasses with Scotch tape. 

Each week-end, there would be a 
call for “Mr. Shakespeare.” Shia 
would pace the floor, smoke furi- 
ously to be better prepared for the 
evening. But the family moved 
away, and Shia had to foray deeper 
and deeper into Chinatown, to get 
odd jobs. 

One day he brought home a 
friend. The man was expensively 
dressed, though glaringly sporty. 
While he talked, he kept rubbing 
his three or four carat diamond ring. 
When he left, I asked, 

“Who is your friend?” 

“A merchant-marine officer un- 
der the People’s Government. He’s 
now working in a bar here.” 

“How come?” 

“He jumped ship and came here.” 

“Why did he choose to come 
here?” 

“How do I know? Well, a sailor 
has to have a good time.” 
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“Can’t he have a good time in 
China?” 

“In China, my friend, no one is 
allowed to have a good time.” 

“How do the people like that?” 

“Well, my friend said that that 
sort of austere life is very good for 
the people.” 

“But not good enough for him?” 

“I told you, he’s just a sailor.” 

“Doesn’t the People’s Government 
need sailors?” 

“Of course,” said Shia exasper- 
ated. “But he has no education. He 
was on a ship running between 
Tientsin and Hong Kong. One day, 
a political director came on board, 
and suggested that the crew collect 
some money and contribute it to the 
People’s Government. He was the 
only one who objected and he’s al- 
ready regretting it.” 

“He looked happy enough. He 
must have a lot of money.” 

“Sure,” he said admiringly. “His 
pockets are full of twenty-dollar 
bills.” 

“Be careful what you say, Shia. 
I know a few people who work in 
bars and none of them have their 
pockets full of twenty-dollar bills.” 

“My friend!” Shia glared at me. 
“I’m old enou_h to take care of my- 
self.” 

The next day the sailor came for 
him in a new Cadillac. 

Coming home late, Shia apolo- 
gized groggily, “We had a little 
party. Just four or five of us very 
good friends. Many armed detec- 
tives. .. .” Shia went on breathless- 
ly as he reported the arrest of the 
sailor on a narcotics charge. “They 
even held me. But I told them I 
was a Shakespearean scholar, and 
they apologized. So you see? But 
they took my friend to jail, those 
Gestapos! I’m going to see him.” 

“They might arrest you, too.” 
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“Isn’t this a free country?” 

“Didn’t you use to call it an im- 
perialistic country?” said Joan. 

He ignored her remark. “I hope 
he won't be deported, he can’t go 
back.” 

“Why can’t he? You can.” 

“I am going to teach Shake- 
speare. ...” 

“Think you'll like ‘the austere life’ 
there?” 

“But of course even under the 
People’s Government there are a 
small number of people, poets, art- 
ists, who are above the masses. Re- 
member the Chairman is a poet. He 
wrote the famous line, ‘I want to 
compare my height with the Lord 
God Himself,’ ” 

“If by Lord God he means Stalin, 
or rather Malenkov,” commented 
Joan, “you'll need a new Chairman 
before long!” 

“One thing is certain,” he smiled 
suavely, “before the year is over, 
you'll hear fi m yours truly, Pro- 
fessor Shia Poeng Chuang, Depart- 


ment of English Literature, Peo-— 


ple’s Revolutionary 
Peking, China.” 


University, 


Ox: day, I saw on a newsstand a 
copy of a magazine with the caption 


“Life Inside Red China.” The arti- 
cle was written by an English pro- 
fessor who was allowed to teach 
there until he used The Merchant 
of Venice as a text. The subtitle 
read, “Shakespeare Banned.” I 
couldn’t suppress my mischievous 
impulse to show it to Shia. 

“I don’t have to teach,” he coun- 
tered. “I can work in a mine, on 
the railroad, ...” he waved his arms 
wildly. 

“Now, Shia,” I held his arms. 
“You think these muscles are made 
for a Stakhanovite hero?” 

Suddenly, he looked sad and old 
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and went out of the room. Joan 
later found him sobbing broken- 
heartedly into his pillow. He blub- 
bered that the whole world had let 
him down, including now the Chi- 
nese Reds. He felt, he said, like 
drifting on the “multitudinous 
waves.” 

“But why don’t you stay?” 

“My visa is up.” 

“Have it renewed.” 

“IT can’t.” 

He had signed several Communist 
petitions, so an immigration officer 
came to interrogate him. “He 
couldn’t find anything wrong. He 
just asked me not to sign anything 
before I read it,” Shia said, but he 
felt outraged. He penned a protest 
to the State Department, and fol- 
lowed this up with a sarcastic letter 
to the effect that the reason why he 
didn’t go back to China was his lack 
of funds. The Department refused 
to be provoked. It suggested polite- 
ly but firmly that the U. S. Govern- 
ment would pay his way back. 

Thus ended the argument be- 
tween the Department and Shia, 
and the Department had the last 
word. 

From then on until the visa was 
issued, Shia was a different person. 
At the farewell party we gave for 
him, he recited the speech of Pros- 
pero, and was so gloomy that I tried 
to cheer him up, “If the U. S. recog- 
nizes Red China, you'll be the first 
ambassador to the States.” 

“Not ambassador,” he — said 
thoughtfully. “Maybe consul. I 
hope I may be able to come back.” 

We felt quite sad after he had 
gone. “I don’t think Shia will be- 
come a Communist,” Joan said, “he 
is a bourgeois. What’s wrong with 
him is he never got married. A wife 
and a family will make all the dif- 
ference.” 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


W HEN the people of Britain least expected it, they suddenly found them- 
selves violently discussing all over the country whether there was a God 
or not, whether Christianity was a myth, whether there was anything in 
the idea of religion. 

It happened this way. The B.B.C., which, according to its charter, is 
not supposed to allow “free speech” in matters of religion, but rather to 
uphold what it calls the main streams of the Christian faith, allowed a 
series of three broadcasts on “Morals and Religion” by a woman Univer- 
sity lecturer who was an authority on the upbringing of young children. 
Such broadcasts would not be considered religious in the technical sense, 
but psychological or sociological. Consequently, the detail that this broad- 
caster undertook to confess, in her broadcasts, her own lack of religious 
faith and to argue that this scientific humanism was the best ground for 
the upbringing of small children, was overlooked. 


Mos: surprisingly, it must be confessed, the popular press, whose re- 
ligious and moral standards are not normally of a very high order, head- 
lined the first broadcast as an insult and danger to the mothers and fami- 
lies of Britain. The faith of our people was being perverted by the B.B.C. 
Within a few hours the “Unholy Mrs. Knight’”—-as the broadcaster was 
dubbed in two-inch headlines—-was the main subject of conversation from 
Land’s End to John O’Groats. 

This reaction could hardly have been due to Mrs. Knight's religious 
or non-religious views in themselves. Presumably it was the juxtaposi- 
tion of sentences like “Christianity is a fairy-tale” with the moral training 
of young children which caused the unexpected national shock. Moreover 
this broadeast was not given over the highbrow “Third” program whose 
audience is so small that almost anything goes, but on the main “Home” 
program at a peak listening hour. 

Despite the popular press indignation and the controversy immediately 
raised everywhere, the B.B.C. stuck to its guns, and Mrs. Knight’s two suc- 
ceeding broadcasts were given, though in these her views may have been 





smoothed at the edges. At any 
rate they were relatively innocuous. 


Tue whole incident raises a large 
number of vital questions which the 
modern Catholic needs to face. I 
write, of course, of British condi- 
tions, but the problems themselves 
seem to me to be of universal and 
growing importance. 

The first point which was widely 
made was that Christianity had sud- 
denly been put on the map by an 
anti-Christian broadcast. No Chris- 
tian preacher, no Christian lecturer, 
not even Billy Graham could have 
made the Christian faith the subject 
of discussion in every home, in 
every organ of the press, even on 
the B.B.C. itself where four staid 
members of parliament and ex- 
Ministers of the Crown argued the 
issue in the weekly “In the News” 
TV program. 

It is important to note here that 
Mrs. Knight’s broadcasts were very 
far from being a cheap and vulgar 
attack on religion and Christianity. 
In fact, she represented the outlook 
of what is sometimes called “The 
Good Pagan” — excellent, thought- 
ful, earnest people who do believe 
that religion and Christianity are 
myths, but who undertake to teach 
and preach a humanist idealism and 
ethic capable not only of supersed- 
ing the Christian ethic, but of sur- 
passing it in moral depth and in 
social practice. This serious ap- 
proach, while it scandalized our not 
very intelligent popular press, was 
calculated to stimulate serious dis- 
cussion. 


— say that 
this awakening of 
Christian problem 
ance beneficial. The plain fact was 
that while Mrs. Knight had fine 


as it happened 
concern in the 
proved on bal- 


things to say about the technique 
of training small children to have 
a social conscience, she was ex- 
traordinarily weak in her basic phi- 
losophy. Into the bargain, she was 
honest about this weakness. 

For example, she admitted that 
the humanist cannot answer the 
question: “Why should I be unsel- 
fish, if I don’t want to be” on the 
humanist basis; but she added that 
the believer in God was in no bet- 
ter position. This is obvious non- 
sense. A person may consistently 
with his own premises deny the 
existence of God; but he cannot 
consistently deny that belief in an 
omnipotent personal God Who is 
Supreme Reality itself gives one an 
overwhelming moral sanction to do 
God’s will and fulfill one’s crea- 
turely destiny; otherwise one must 
take the consequences of eternal 
separation from the Supreme Re- 
ality. 

But the real trouble today is that 
the “Good Pagan” has become a 
rather rare bird. He or she tends 
to be the product of a peaceful and 
prosperous era of scientific discov- 
ery and conquest as in Victorian 
days. It is easy when all goes well 
to say that we have no need of the 
God “hypothesis.” It is not so easy 
when the Stalins and Hitlers of this 
world profess the same fundamen- 
tal denial of revealed, supernatural 
religion as does the Good Pagan. 





A recent broadcast over the B.B.C. by a 
representative of those earnest people who 
believe that religion and Christianity are 
myths, raised heated arguments pro and con 
as to the advisability of such discussions 
over the air. Michael de la Bedoyere be- 
lieves that these debates are likely to in- 
crease, but that the adult Catholic, well 
equipped to defend his principles, need have 
nothing to fear from this freedom of speech 
in religious questions. 
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However horrified the latter may be 
by the former, he has no real philo- 
sophie right to deny him his per- 
sonal choice of behavior. And when 
times are bad, when pride, greed, 
violence and envy are in the air, the 
Good Pagan will be overwhelmed by 
the thug, political and social. 

That is why it seems to me that 
the nation-wide discussion started 
by Mrs. Knight’s broadcast can only 
be said to be accidentally a good 
thing. It so happened that Mrs. 
Knight stated an honest and yet 
weak “Good Pagan” case which has 
too little relevance to these times. 
The man in the street who is not a 
believer is much more likely to 
adopt a “couldn’t care less attitude” 
or eise to be drawn into pseudo- 
moralities dictated by political ’isms 
or by a superficial reading of mate- 
rialistic science with its “survival of 
the fittest,” “get things done,” atti- 
tude. 

And if Christianity is to be openly 
challenged on the radio and TV, 
then the long-term effect must be to 
strengthen doubts in the masses of 
semi-educated and thus add to the 
numbers of dupes of extremist po- 
litical leaders, of narrow-minded 
scientists and technocrats, and of 
the “grab what you can when you 
can” brigade. Not least, such im- 
perfect discussion will strengthen 
the social corruption caused by the 
loss of all respect for the already 
weakened sexual morality. 


Ix Britain the B.B.C., as I have said, 
has maintained since the beginning 
a policy of limiting religious broad- 
casting to the main streams of the 


Christian tradition. This excludes 
Judaism, the great religions of the 
East and, of course, lesser groups, 
such as spiritualists, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and the like. It excludes all 
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religious controversy between the 
Christian Communions. It is meant 
to exclude controversy about re- 
ligion between believers and non- 
believers, though a certain tolera- 
tion has developed in the specialized 
“Third” Program, as well as in re- 
gard to supposedly incidental con- 
troversy tagged on to the other 
subjects. 

In the future it will become 
harder and harder for the B.B.C. to 
maintain even the spirit of its self- 
imposed ban, and perhaps we ought 
to be grateful that the new commer- 
cial TV, due to start this year, is 
legally forbidden to touch religion. 


Bu: what of us Catholics? Are we 
to maintain that any nationally-run 
radio and TV must confine its re- 
ligious program to the main Chris- 
tian Communions and to the de- 
fense of basic Christian belief? 
That it must exclude other forms of 
religion, except in purely descrip- 
tive terms? That it must forbid all 
genuine religious controversy as 
opposed to the doctored kind in 
which Christian truth always 
emerges the winner? 

I ask this question because its im- 
plications are more serious than we 
usually realize. By temperament, 
Catholics in democratic lands like 
Britain and America firmly support 
free speech and free discussion 
That was not difficult (even though 
the view could scarcely be under- 
stood in Latin Catholic countries) 
so long as the Christian faith was 
traditionally accepted among the 
mass of the people and so long as 
voices and writings only carried a 
relatively small way. Books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, these media of 
communication have a_ limited 
range, and they at least demand 
some serious effort of attention. 
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Tue cinema with its wider and 
more direct appeal is essentially a 
spectacle, and it was never likely 
that it would be harnessed to the 
cause of serious religious discus- 
sion. In these conditions, most 
Catholics felt that relatively little 
harm would be done by free speech 
and much gained in the way of 
showing a tolerant and generous 
spirit in keeping the country’s tra- 
ditions. 

But today we are faced with the 
very long-range of radio and TV, a 
medium which combines an enor- 
mous power of directly affecting 
people’s minds with the opportunity 
of presenting very serious subjects 
in a popularized form. We can 
hardly continue to get away with 
the defense that the harm done may 
not be serious, especially as the 
Christian faith in anything but the 
vaguest form is weakening among 
the masses who do not consciously 
belong to an effective Christian 
Communion. 


0, the contrary! The moral be- 
liefs of the non-religious majority 
today are anything but that of the 


Victorian Good Pagans. The ma- 
jority is composed of people who, 
if they are not out solely for them- 
selves, easily become the followers 
of Communism and Fascism, who 
worship the material achievements 
of science, who are shaped by mod- 
ern education into robots of the 
technocratic State. If Christianity 
is openly attacked on so powerful a 
medium of communication as the 
air, the effect will surely be to 
deepen unbelief and to shake the re- 
maining beliefs of others. Quite 
apart from questions of the rights 
of truth, can anyone really think 
that this is a socially good thing? 
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The reader will see that I have not 
attempted to resolve the dilemma. 
It is enough if I have succeeded in 
making clear some of the grave 
issues which have been illustrated 
in this strange and rather unex- 
pected chapter in British domestic 
history. We know that the Church 
must maintain that truth itself can- 
not be subject to political and social 
freedoms which involve the dis- 
semination of error. Yet it also 
maintains the subjective right to 
follow an invincibly ignorant con- 
science. Above all, the Church has 
always realized that in the best in- 
terests of the Church and of Truth 
political and social conditions may 
require a certain degree of accom- 
modation. The modern State is not 
Christian, and it will not accept the 
Church’s rulings unless it finds 
them socially convenient. 


Waar then is the duty of the 
Catholic himself faced on the one 
hand by immensely powerful media 
of communication and on the other 
by the weakening of Christian tra- 
ditions and faith in the texture of 
society? It seems to me that there 
is this consoling thought. If all of 
us were reasonably well equipped to 
defend our Faith in the face of the 
modern doubter both in formal de- 
bate or writing and in conversation, 
we should have less reason to fear 
the consequences of the freedom of 
speech in religious questions which, 
in free countries, is likely to de- 
velop rather than be held back. If 
this freedom is in fact weakened, it 
will certainly not be in the interests 
of Christianity; it will be in the in- 
terests of error, and the condition- 
ing of the citizens to the prevailing 
secularist philosophy or to the dic- 
tates of “Big Brother.” 
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BY Robert Kass 


A RELIGIOUS spectacle, Day of Tri- 
umph, whose source book is the King 
James version of the Bible, has very 
little which would offend Roman 
Catholic audiences and a good deal 
which dollar-happy Hollywood epics 
might emulate when it comes to mak- 
ing a story about Christianity. Day 
of Triumph dramatizes events from 
Christ’s adult life against a _back- 
ground of a revolt of the Zealots, a 
Judean group hoping to overthrow 
their Roman oppressors. In seeking a 
leader with great personal appeal for 
the people, these Zealots (one of them 
is Judas Iscariot) seize upon Christ as 
their figurehead. Through a well-in- 
tentioned scheme of Judas’ to use 
Christ’s arrest by the Romans to in- 
flame the Judeans to revolt, the Mes- 
siah is instead betrayed and crucified. 
The film ends with His resurrection 
and His return to the Apostles. 

Without distortion, Christ is pre- 
sented as a _ sufficiently interesting 
character to hold an entire movie to- 
gether. Hollywood, ever commercial. 
is yet unsure of Him as “cinematic” 
material, preferring the hackneyed 
pagan boy-meets-Christian girl mush 
which still holds its religious epics to- 
gether. The approach to the subject in 
Day of Triumph is reverent, but not 
so awe-stricken as to forget that, as a 
film, it must also be entertaining. It 
has been directed with considerable 
integrity by the late Irving Pichel who, 
toward the end of his life, showed 
great skill and understanding in deal- 
ing with religious themes (viz., Martin 
Luther). 

Robert Wilson combines an extraor- 


dinary likeness to Christ with an un- 
canny blend of simplicity and _ sin- 
ecerity which makes his characteriza- 
tion altogether imposing. Joanne Dru 
is seen briefly but to great effect as 
Mary Magdalene in a superbly-handled 
scene in which, repentant, she washes 
the feet of Christ. James Griflith is a 
restrained and completely credible 
Judas. Lee J. Cobb, as the leader of 
the Zealots, hasn’t much to do except 
keep the narrative moving by insti- 
gating a series of flashbacks but this 
he does extremely well. Day of Tri- 
umph strikes exactly the proper note 
of respect and reverence. For all its 
gilt, magnified proportions, and audio 
hoopla, Hollywood has yet to come 
near its mark.—Century Films. 


A FRENCH film, The Wages of Fear 
(La Salaire de la Peur) aroused con- 
siderable controversy in Europe when 
it was released there a couple of years 
ago. What agitated so many at the 
time was its anti-American bias in the 
story which it told of an American oil 
company in Central America which 
has two trucks loaded with nitro- 
glycerine for transport across bumpy, 
often impassable roads to put out a 
raging fire at another company well 
some three hundred miles away. 
Dozens of desperate, jobless, idle dere- 
licts in the fly-specked jungle village 
volunteer for the task but only four 
are picked: Yves Montand, a bored 
young French drifter eager to escape 
from the stagnation of his existence: 
Folco Lulli, a consumptive middle- 
aged Italian who would use the money 
to buy passage home where he can 
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die; Charles Vanel, a bullying confi- 
dence man to whom the risk at first 
seems less important than the prize; 
and Peter Van Eyck, a reckless Ger- 
man not afraid to die. 

In this film, director Henri-Georges 
Clouzot has examined and analyzed 
fear — sprouting, flourishing, growing 
to magnificent proportions in these 
men as they pick their way along in the 
trucks over the miles of treacherous 
road. Fear is the catalyst which crys- 
tallizes each of them into what he 
really is; the cowards can no longer 
hide from themselves or the world, 
the courageous show their true worth. 
I do not recall ever seeing a film in 
which fear was the hero and in which 
suspense was so shatteringly sustained. 
Fear does not burst onto the screen. 
It creeps insidiously into each one of 
the characters so that the two parts 
of the film—on the surface, widely 
divergent—are really integrally tied to 
one another. 

The first hour or so of this carefully- 
constructed picture is given over to an 
exhaustive study of the squalor of the 


village, of the lassitude and despair of 
the drifters who are trapped there, to 
building up an overwhelming sense of 
oppression from which the only re- 
lease is escape or insanity. After that, 
the perilous trip in the trucks takes 
over and here the film really hits into 


high gear. Though its mood is la- 
boriously pessimistic and M. Clouzot 
evidently regards human life very 
cheaply, still one cannot deny that 
this is a superlative example of astute 
film .naking. 

About forty-five minutes have been 
cut from the American version, appar- 
ently the anti-American’ elements 
which were so disturbing abroad. Ex- 
cept for the fact that the oil company 
is an American one and that, at one 
point, a village woman leaps onto a 
truck and cries out that it is never the 
“foreigners” who are killed, The 
Wages of Fear would appear devoid of 
political slant. A bit too much free- 
dom in costuming and a hint of gross- 
ness in the early portions limit this 
import to adults. International Af- 
filiates. 


CINERAMA HOLIDAY, the second film 
in the curved, ultra wide-screen, triple 
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camera process just goes to prove that 
you need more than a gimmick to 
make a motion picture. When the first 
Cinerama travelog turned up nearly 
three years ago, we were duly im- 
pressed by the sense of participation 
and the booming directional sound 
which assailed us from all points, at 
times apparently from under our seats. 
This second film has ironed out a few 
technical wrinkles, although the tri- 
partite screen is still quite noticeable, 
but beyond that Cinerama has shown 
no marked advances. On the contrary, 
by seeking to hold to a story line, 
however slight, the shortcomings of 
Cinerama show up rather glaringly. A 
pair of young Americans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh, go to Europe, while a married 
pair from Zurich, the Trollers, are 
flown to the United States and it is 
their adventures en route which go to 
make up Cinerama Holiday. 

In other words, Cinerama Holiday 
is really a classy travelog, which, in 
alternating sequences, takes its audi- 
ence to the more obvious tourist attrac- 
tions of two continents. By including 
even so slight a narrative line, though, 
the producers have erred, because ad- 
mitting any story at all demands a 
sense of continuity and unity which 
Cinerama of its very nature cannot 
achieve. Cinerama is meant for big 
things, for special events of gigantic 
proportions, which any sort of per- 
sonal element in the plot would find 
intrusive. 

Also, there is a tendency to repeat 
in this second time around. Since the 
roller coaster ride in This Is Cine- 
rama was so popular, there is a bob- 
sled run in this one. The views from 
a plane soaring above the Alps is not 
unlike the trip across the Grand 
Canyon. It is such an appalling lack 
of imagination, I think, which disap- 
pointed me most about Cinerama 
Holiday. Obviously the process itself 
is just the thing for travelogs, but be- 
fore we take another trip, let’s leaf 
through some old National Geo- 
graphics and chart a few tours to 
places less guide book-ish than Paris 
in the spring!—Stanley Warner Cor- 
poration. 


THE vicissitudes of battle are exam- 
ined in two new films. One of them, 
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The Purple Plain, was filmed on loca- 
tion in Burma and in it Gregory Peck 
plays a battle-scarred, war-weary 
flight commander who ostensibly has 
lost the will to live after the death of 
his young wife in the London blitz. 
Having driven himself and his men 
almost beyond endurance, Peck is as- 
signed to escort a plane over the Bur- 
mese jungle—the purple plain. The 
craft is shot down and Peck, his navi- 
gator, and one passenger are compelled 
to drag their way across the Jap- 
infested jungle. The film concludes 
that it is quite often those with ap- 
parently the least to live for who cling 
most to life. In any case, against the 
most discouraging odds, Peck manages 
to bring his wounded navigator to 
safety. 

There is so much good psychology 
in the early parts of The Purple Plain 
and such an excellent drawing of char- 
acter that it is more of a disappoint- 
ment than ever that the second half 
slips into the now-familiar trek across 
unmanageable terrain which has been 
seen in so many previous dramas. 
Also, the first half offers a rich, hu- 
morous, entirely lovable characteriza- 
tion of a fierce and determined mis- 
sionary (Brenda de Banzie) who fights 
to protect her young charges. Mr. 
Peck delivers another lean, taut per- 
formance and he is ably assisted by 
Lyndon Brook as the navigator, and 
by Win Min Than as a Burmese 
maiden. A well-made, commendable 
production which travels a road too 
often taken.—United Artists. 


THE second film, an ambitious multi- 
ple-plot type, is Battle Cry which was 
spawned from an untidy, over-realistic 
novel by Leon Uris. Just how much 
Mr. Uris’ best-seller depended upon its 
large doses of sex and profanity can 
be surmised from the curious lack of 
impact which the watered-down screen 
version has. Battle Cry turns out to be 
a chrome-plated conglomeration of all 
the cliches indigenous to war pictures 

the naive young marine who falls in 
love with a prostitute; the sincere 
young marine, so disillusioned when 
his girl back home marries someone 
else that he promptly runs out and gets 
himself shot; the “all-American boy” 
type who, through an untidy relation- 
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ship with a mature married woman, 
comes to realize that he really loves his 
small-town sweetheart; the wisecrack- 
ing cynic who finally succumbs to true 
love. All of this is painted in broad, 
garish, recruiting poster colors which 
are bound to offend all but the most 
rabid militarists. The screenplay also 
tiptoes clumsily into the boudoir on 
several occasions although it never de- 
scends to the coarseness of Mr. Uris’ 
novel. 

Drafted to bring to life these stereo- 
typed people is an extremely capable 
cast: Tab Hunter as the bright-eyed 
young man who dabbles in illicit ro- 
mances; Aldo Ray as the cynic; John 
Lupton the naive lad; James Whitmore 
the snarling sergeant who really takes 
his boys’ problems to heart; and Van 
Heflin their sympathetic major who is 
not beyond a tearful plea to his supe- 
riors to allow his boys to “go over” in 
the big push. The women’s roles are 
even more typical although there is a 
fresh intelligence to Nancy Olson’s 
reading of an Australian widow who 
steps cautiously into second love. 

Raoul Walsh has directed Battle Cry 
with force and vigor, but the over-all 
militarism and _ suggestiveness _ still 
leave an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 

Warner Brothers. 


WHAT happens in Captain Lightfoot, 


a technicolor melodrama set in Old 
Ireland a century ago, is so much like 
what went on between our own cow- 
boys and Indians that it seems highly 
unnecessary to have sent a cast and 
crew across the ocean to make this 
picture in Eire. Rock Hudson, a hand- 
some, toothy devil of a lad, works for 
the Society, a sober-headed group in- 
terested in chucking the British out of 
the country. But Rock, it seems, is so 
impetuous as an amateur highwayman 
that he has to flee from the rolling 
greenery of Ballymore village. Hieing 
himself off to Dublin, he joins the 
band of another thorn in the English 
side, one Captain Thunderbolt (Jeff 
Morrow) who has a daughter (Barbara 
Rush) who is a real spitfire. All of the 
plotting and counterplotting culmi- 
nates in Rock’s (now Captain Light- 
foot) being at last cornered by the 
irate English and tossed into the pokey 
back at Ballymore, a place whose very 
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name sends shudders up every Gaelic 
spine although it seemed to me no 
worse than two or three others I'd 
seen in the picture. Apparently every- 
body the length and breadth of the 
Emerald Isle loves this curly-headed 
lad so by this time not only his old 
pals from his home town but even 
Captain Thunderbolt’s band storm 
Ballymore Prison to rescue Rock. 
What with the shifting of pronun- 
ciations between the American and 
Irish actors in the cast (Regis is at 
alternate times “Ray-jiss,” “Ree-jiss,” 
and “Reh-jiss,” while the heroine Aga 
is variably addressed as “Ah-gah” and 
“Ag-ah”), it is surprising that the 
players could recognize their cues. 
When you aren’t trying to keep that 
plot straight, you may enjoy Mr. Hud- 
son who is limber and smiles most of 
the time. Miss Rush tosses around a 
long mane of hair to show what a 
saucy minx she is. Jeff Morrow is 
fairly sensible as her father. Oh, yes, 
there is a lot of decorative minuetting 
going on at regular intervals in the 
gaming casino operated by Kathleen 
Ryan, Captain Thunderbolt’s cousin, 


who is involved in all the politicking 
right up to her ear-bobs.—Universal- 
International. 


THE RACERS is an endless film about 
an egomaniacal driver whose emi- 
nence on the road goes to his head to 
such an extent that even the devoted 
young lady who has ditched her ballet 
career and arty friends to follow him, 
finally gives up in disgust. Then, in a 
moment of completely unconvincing 
regeneration, comes the about-face 
which goes to prove that, beneath all 
that odious exterior, there still beats 
a heart of oleomargarine. Since almost 
exact counterparts of this plot have 
served to etch the careers of movie 
stars, producers, boxers, authors, law- 
yers, playwrights, and even a few less 
glamorous callings, The Racers would 
necessarily have to have a _ sizeable 
number of original touches to make it 
in any way more auspicious than its 
predecessors. Other than some pretty 
fancy CinemaScope photography in 
racing cars taking hairpin curves in 
Italy, Germany, and France, it doesn’t. 
And once you’ve been in a racing car, 
you've had it. 
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Mr. Kirk Douglas is the reckless 
hero who rides to the top over the 
mangled forms of his friends and well- 
wishers, a role he has played several 
time before—better. Bella Darvi, the 
temptress of The Egyptian, is not so 
much tempting as tempted here as she 
lightly abandons her ballet eminence 
to accompany her lover from one race 
course to another. Their relationship, 
by the way, is the most casually pro- 
miscuous I have seen in a recent film. 
In supporting roles are employed a 
number of talented, handsome people 
who look pretty glazed about the 
whole thing — Cesar Romero, Gilbert 
Roland, Katy Jurado, Lee J. Cobb. 
But, above all, The Racers is terribly, 
terribly long.—20th Century-Fox. 


* * * * 


HAVING been informed through chan- 
nels that Father Knows Best is in dan- 
ger of losing its sponsor after its cur- 
rent segment, I thought it imperative 
to say a word in behalf of this agree- 
able family series which has settled 
down to a most entertaining half-hour 
on Sunday nights. I have long felt that 
there are far too many of these cozy 
sagas about an average American 
family confronted with the most un- 
average American family problems, 
but I did not mean to imply that 
Father Knows Best should get the ax. 
Upon receipt of a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, I will without delay 
send along my personal list of a half- 
dozen such labored bores for which 
sponsors are weekly countersigning 
checks for astronomical sums. 

Much of the warmth and credibility 
of Father Knows Best comes from the 
effortless playing of Robert Young and 
Jane Wyatt as the parents of three 
specimens of juvenile Americana. No- 
where in the series has Mr. Young ever 
been suspected of playing around 
with other women, nor has Miss Wyatt 
yet to misinterpret his perfectly-inno- 
cent behavior and try, wife-wise, to 
thwart his plans for running off with 
a glamorous business associate. No, 
the problems on Father Knows Best 
remain on more recognizable terrain, 
as on a recent show in which their 
teen-age son was tricked into trusting 
his own ability to mix socially with 
girls. These minor crises never 
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threaten a permanent rupture in the 
family, but sound like the ordinary 
minor catastrophes which might con- 
ceivably crop up in your own living 
room. I hope that CBS decides to 
keep Father Knows Best going until 
some sensible sponsor comes along 
with some loose change to pay the 


bill. 


NORBY, on the other hand, is quite a 
nuisance because the hero, Pearson 
Norby, is the sort of suburban imbe- 
cile that Ray Milland introduced to 
television a couple of years ago. A 
vice-president of the Pearl River First 
National Bank, Norby is such a dim- 
wit that there is every reason for in- 
vestors to rise up en masse and storm 
the bank where their funds are en- 
trusted to such an incompetent. While 
they’re at it, the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Pearl River should instigate 
proceedings to protect the two Norby 
children from the scarring influence 
of such a father. Mrs. Norby, a giggling 
neurotic, isn’t much better, either. 

Filmed on location in the town of 
Pearl River itself (in color, if you 
have a set), Norby is one more of that 
type of family comedy which presents 
the American home as a gathering of 
thoughtless, nitwitted “average” citi- 
zens who, but for the Providence 
which also takes care of drunks, 
would not last out the week. David 
Wayne is Norby and Joan Lorring is 
Mrs. Norby. They should protest to 
Actors’ Equity. 


WHENEVER television hits the bottom 
of the barrel with its endless proces- 
sion of depressingly routine presenta- 


tions, along comes someone like 
WRCA-TYV with a two-hour version of 
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Puccini’s “Tosca.” As if to make up 
for the wasted hours, everybody con- 
cerned with the production gets down 
to business and turns out a brilliant 
piece of entertainment like this Eng- 
lish-language version of an intensely 
dramatic and difficult work. Realiz- 
ing that opera may not be every tele- 
viewer’s cup of tea, the NBC Opera 
Theater has so far chosen wisely from 
the repertoire and selected those with 
meaty, dramatic plots replete with 
flash and fire. “Tosca,” with its melo- 
dramatically romantic story a tri- 
angle involving Tosca, an _ actress, 
Cavaradossi, a painter, and the villain- 
ous Baron Scarpia—was ideal for TV 
adaptation. 

Not among the least of its imagi- 
native touches was the casting of the 
young Negro soprano, Leontyne Price, 
in the title role. Not only is her voice 
firm and beautifully controlled, but 
Miss Price was also well able to come 
to grips with the multiple dramatic 
facets of Tosca’s character—the ten- 
der moments with Cavaradossi, the re- 
luctant submission to Scarpia, the 
frantic realization that, after all, both 
she and her lover have been betrayed. 
None of this was beyond Miss Price’s 
vocal or acting range and she came off 
gloriously. Josh Wheeler, a baritone, 
managed not to ham up the role of 
Baron Scarpia and he, too, was in fine 
voice. David Poleri did well as the 
ill-fated lover. 

“Tosca” is the sort of thing which 
adult, intelligent television audiences 
look for and so rarely find. Were tele- 
vision to offer a few more presenta- 
tions like this, perhaps the movie peo- 
ple wouldn’t be so gleefully rubbing 
their hands at the long queues lined 
up at the box-offices. 








BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer W yatt 


NEW YORK CITY CENTER.—Mr. Lin- 
coln Kirstein, generous patron of the 
arts, especially the ballet, has unfor- 
tunately just resigned as Director of 
City Center, displeased with the policy 
of keeping it solvent by reviving old 
favorites instead of risking deficits in 
more venturesome productions. Dis- 
counting the beautiful and lavish re- 
vival of the Nutcracker Suite, paid for 
out of the profits from José Ferrer’s 
stage revivals, Mr. Kirstein has indeed 
adhered to a valiantly creative policy 
for the New York City Ballet Company 
but nevertheless there seems to be a 
very vital demand and place for re- 
vivals in our theater. Standards are 
formed by comparison; classics be- 
come classics by the accolade of re- 
peated productions. How are we to 
appraise our playwrights unless we 
review the “hits” of former decades? 
Personally we feel very grateful to 
Miss Jean Dalrymple, producer of the 
eight-week Winter Play Festival with 
its two appearances of Helen Hayes, 
in What Every Woman Knows and 
The Wisteria Trees; the Cronyns in 
The Fourposter, and particularly for 
the first New York revival of Saroyan’s 
Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ Circle 
Award comedy: 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE.— 

‘A flower fallen from the 
coronal of Spring 

And through the cily streets blown 
withering... 

O brave, sad, lovingest tender thing.” 
This, the cue by Francis Thompson, 

marks the entrance of the street 

walker in the better purlieus of Eng- 


budded 


lish literature. Thompson’s empha- 
sis on her childishness was echoed by 
Saroyan in his eccentric comedy, The 
Time of Your Life, which also popu- 
larized the barroom as a stage set, back 
in 1939. “Remember that everyman is 
a variation of yourself,” says a pro- 
gram note by the author. “In the time 
of your life, live—so that in that won- 
drous time you shall not add to the 
misery or sorrow of the world but 
shall smile at the infinite delight and 
mystery of it.” 

Joe, the mysterious diurnal custo- 
mer of Nick’s Pacific Street Saloon, is 
the exponent of this philosophy, sip- 
ping champagne as he savors the 
pleasures of life in everything from 
mechanical toys to jellybeans. These 
are fetched to him by Tom, a nonde- 
script character who runs Joe’s non- 
descript errands which always include 
giving a dollar to any old man or 
young newsboy. Joe salvaging pitiable 
little Kitty Duval from the streets, 
saving her from the sadistic police in- 
spector and sending her off to be 
married to Tom, is the thread of story 
which sews together the odd bits of 
this patchwork drama. Interlaced are. 
sketches of Harry, the hoofer, who 
would be a comedian if he could ever 
make anyone laugh; Dudley, who is 
always ringing up Elsie; Kit Carson, 
who loved a 39-lb. midget; Krupp, the 
peace-loving waterfront cop, and his 
pal, the longshore philosopher, and 
Nick who sees the best side of all his 
customers and always feeds. the 
hungry. 

Time seems only to have mellowed 
the bubbling humor, always so kindly. 
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Like Joe, Saroyan never laughs at his 
characters but with them. In the origi- 
nal Theater Guild cast, headed so well 
by Eddie Dowling, Celeste Holm had a 
“bit” part and Gene Kelly was the 
hoofer. Franchot Tone’s Joe is older; 
his enthusiasms for life and people is 
as understanding but more offhand; in 
excellent contrast is Myron McCor- 
mick’s gruff good nature. Lonny 
Chapman’s Tom and Lenka Peterson’s 
Kitty Duval fitted well into the picture. 
Harold Lang of ballet fame was the 
hoofer. A very charming Carol Grace 
had a few lines in Act I and was gen- 
erally mistaken for Gloria Vanderbilt 
who didn’t appear till Act II. An at- 
tempt has been made to continue this 
delightful production at another thea- 
ter but sad to say it seems abortive. 


THE FOURPOSTER. — Although Rex 
Harrison and Lilli Palmer played in 
the screen version, The Fourposter 
will always be identified with Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn and it is un- 
usually instructive to discover how 


they have polished their work since the 
original production in 1951 until every 


smallest facet of humor or tenderness 
illuminates this dualogue of married 
life in which other characters are 
not only not needed but would be tire- 
some. Monotony is sagely avoided by 
changes of mood with accompanying 
change of costumes and décor. Once 
again parts of Scene I seemed an un- 
warranted invasion of privacy and 
once again a couple of lines grated on 
my more fastidious sensibilities but 
Jan de Hartog’s comedy is based on 
human love and loyalty and is given 
perfected animation by the Cronyns. 


THE WISTERIA TREES.—Trans- 
planted to Louisiana, Chekhov’s cherry 
trees have turned into wisterias but 
no matter how riotously they once 
bloomed in Mielziner’s set and now in 
Gahagan’s, Joshua Logan’s hard spade 
work in rewriting the Russian classic 
is only important in providing a par- 
ticularly charming role for Miss Helen 
Hayes as “Miss” Lucy, returning on a 
visit to the old plantation where she 
has left her daughter in the care of 
her prodigal brother and frustrated 
spinster sister. But in making Miss 
Lucy a woman with a guilty romance 
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in Paris and in developing the self- 
made farmer, Yancy, into a hero, Mr. 
Logan has thrown the symmetry of 
Chekhov’s circle of characters out of 
alignment and, from a curiously de- 
tached study of a family group, the 
play becomes a Creole love drama. 

In Louisiana, life seems to be taken 
more seriously than in the old days 
in Russia; the Andrées never get the 
same savor of enjoyment in small 
things as the Andreys of Chekhov. It 
has been rumored that it was during 
the long preliminary tour of The Wis- 
teria Trees in 1950 that Mr. Logan 
began to develop Yancy as a charac- 
ter. Had the tour been even longer, 
perhaps he might have relented and 
let Miss Lucy marry Yancy instead of 
sending her back to a questionable 
Parisian future. Miss Lucy as played 
by Miss Hayes deserves a happier fate 
—who can forget her singing of the 
nursery rhyme to the children? 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA.—Sir Ralph 
Bloomfield Bonington believed in 
inoculations; he had given them to the 
royal family. What confirmed his 
faith in them was the incident of the 
Beadle and the Missionary who had 
adjoining beds in the hospital; the 
Beadle suffering from typhoid and the 
Missionary from lockjaw, a most un- 
suitable handicap for a preacher. Un- 
fortunately one of the patients knocked 
Sir Ralph’s tubes off the table and in 
consequence it was discovered too late 
that the Missionary had been inocu- 
lated with the typhoid anti-toxin and 
the Beadle with the anti-tetanus serum. 
When both Beadle and Missionary re- 
covered, Sir Ralph felt his faith in 
serums in general was vindicated! 

Mr. Shaw, who claimed to disbelieve 
in most medical practices, continues 
to spoof the profession with Mr. Cut- 
ler Walpole, the eminent surgeon, who 
cut out everyone’s nuciform sac; Dr. 
Schutzmacher who made a fortune out 
of a sixpenny practice with the slogan, 
“Cure Guaranteed”; Dr. Blenkinsop, 
who prescribed a pound of plums a 
day and Sir Patrick Cullen, who was 
too old to believe in any cure but 
nature’s. 

The recently knighted Sir Colenso 
Ridgeon is certain that he has found 
the perfect inoculation for TB but he 
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has only enough serum for ten pa- 
tients and it’s no easy matter to de- 
cide which one he will refuse to cure 
when the beautiful Mrs. Dubedat im- 
plores him to save her husband, who 
is a genius. But when Sir Colenso and 
his friends discover that the genius is 
also a scoundrel, Sir Colenso turns 
Louis Dubedat over to Bonington 
whose ministrations bring an _ un- 
scrupulous career to a swift finish. It 
is then the lovely widow’s turn to pun- 
ish Sir Colenso Ridgeon who has de- 
termined to marry her. Mrs. Dubedat 
marries someone else between scenes 
but who it is may be left to the guesses 
of the audience. 

What a delight it has been to see 
perhaps the most brilliant of Shaw’s 
comedies, once graced by the Lunts 
and latterly by Miss Cornell and Ray- 
mond Massey. The outstanding figures 
in the present production are Fred- 
erick Worlock as Sir Ralph and Roddy 
McDowall as the slippery Dubedat. 
Shepperd Strudwick is a_ glacial 
Ridgeon whom Geraldine Fitzgerald 
as Jennifer Dubedat finds difficult to 
thaw. Philip Bourneuf has an excel- 
lent make-up and entrance for the 
ancient Sir Patrick Cullen but tends to 
extinguish himself when not speaking. 
Listening is a major art in most of 
Shaw’s plays. 

This is the best production so far 
this season at the Phoenix. 


HOUSE OF FLOWERS.—The beautiful 
set is as floral as its title; the lighting 
is a glow of sunshine, but the action 
is centered on two houses of ill fame, 
Stage Left and Stage Right, and ten 
minutes of the opening dialogue drove 
this reviewer out from the sunshine 
into the night where the air was clean. 

We hear the story is about the rescue 
of an innocent little girl; the humor, 
however, is all about prostitution, led 
by Pearl Bailey. We wonder why an 
author like Truman Capote wants to 
emulate Minsky. Minsky’s burlesque 
didn’t try to disguise itself with 
flowers.—At the Alvin. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT.—Everyone who 
saw Othello at the Jan Hus Auditorium 
last winter must remember it with ad- 
miration. This production of Twelfth 
Night was conceived by William 
Thornton, the producer of Othello but 
is being played by a new group, The 
Shakespearewrights. The apron has 
been extended so generously that a 
full-size stage is now available for 
their animated fooling which is not 
impeded by any scenery. 

The delight of this Twelfth Night is 
that all the players are intelligent and 
forthright and understand the ingredi- 
ents of Elizabethan jollity. Watch for 
the next production at the Jan Hus 
Auditorium, 


CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE,.— 
Everyone interested in Catholic Thea- 
ter will vant to be at Notre Dame from 
June 12th-15th when the tenth bien- 
nial convention of the C.T.C. will be 
in high gear. From “Page to Stage” is 
the slogan, and workshops, demon- 
strations, discussions and productions 
will take the place of lectures. Pro- 
jected sets, dance-drama, theater-in- 
the-round, choral speaking, make-up, 
stage photography, stage movement, 
and playwriting are among the fea- 
tured subjects. Special plans are be- 
ing made for the high school students 
whose membership is increasing with 
astonishing swiftness. They may have 
no fear of boredom. 

Parallel activities are being arranged 
for teacher and student groups so that 
each may have the benefit of the visit- 
ing experts. Each evening there will 
be a production by some outstanding 
Little Theater company. There is 
room for all visitors on the University 
Campus. Sister Mary Xavier, B.V.M., 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, is 
chairman of registration. 


WE recommend Plain and Fancy, a 
musical (at the Winter Garden), and 
The Southwest Corner, with Eva Le- 


Gallienne (at the Holiday). 
be reviewed next month. 


Both will 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


A WORLD OF LOVE 

by Elizabeth Bowen 

Knopf. $3.50 
“The past,” Miss Bowen has written of 
a group of her short stories, “dis- 
charges its load of feeling into the 
anesthetised and bewildered present.” 
This statement about an earlier work 
has a literal application to Miss 
Bowen’s new novel, as does her re- 
mark in still another place: “I was 
beating myself against human unknow- 
ableness; in fact, I made that my sub- 
ject—how many times?” 

The past impinges upon the present 
when Jane, twenty, but in many ways 
still a child, discovers a packet of let- 
ters written by Guy, killed in the First 
War, to her mother. Jane’s discovery 
sets up reactions in Antonia, who owns 
the decayed old estate called Monte- 
fort, and in Lilia and Fred, Jane’s par- 
ents, who manage Montefort. The read- 
er is never given a peek at any of Guy’s 
letters, but he is told that the effect of 
their presence and of the white ribbon 
that ties them in a package is such that 
Guy becomes palpable to the others. 
They expect a sudden footstep to be 
his, dread to find him on the other side 
of an unopened door. 

Miss Bowen has written ghost stories 
and “resistance-fantasies,” as she calls 
them, before; and her Ireland, the de- 
cayed Ireland peopled by the remnants 
of the Ascendancy, is remote and 
haunted, surely. At times, though, she 
loads her moments with such a freight 
of insight that common sense, lulled 
before by her style, rebels. A World 
of Love, which has the fragmentary 
beauty of a melody half-heard, half- 
understood, exists a bit precariously in 


its moments of “human unknowable- 
ness.” Yet even though the incantation 
of evoking is often out of proportion to 
that which is evoked, this is a rare 
magic. 


THE BLACK PRINCE 

by Shirley Ann Grau 

Knopf. $3.50 
Here are nine (rather long) short 
stories by a writer who in her first 
book has clearly marked off geograph- 
ical and literary territory for her own 
authoritative use. Miss Grau’s charac- 
ters have their habitat in the Bayou 
country. Often they subsist meanly, 
vet they are invested with the poetry 
of the author’s perceiving—not only of 
the characters but of the true protago- 
nist of most of these stories: the nat- 
ural background. “Summers, even the 
dew is hot,” one story begins, and in 
more than one the quality of the 
weather—fog “sucking away at your 
skin, trying to wither you up”—is sym- 
bolic for human action. 

The peculiar, meditative climate 
Miss Grau interposes has the effect— 
reinforced by her avoidance of com- 
mercial lengths for her stories—of re- 
ducing their melodramatic content. A 
family engages to break a will, an aban- 
doned son murders his father, a young 
girl dies of starvation, a folk hero is 
shot by a silver bullet—all these things 
happen; yet these actions do not count 
so much as the contemplative matrix 
in which they are set. Miss Grau’s 
prose has the effect not so much of re- 
cording original sharp reports as of 
listening for echoes. In all of these 
stories she has caught the authentic 
slur of speech, the slant of shadow on 
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a blue night, and the random, spiraling 
movement of life. The title story is 
particularly effective; Stanley Albert 
Thompson, the Negro who appears sud- 
denly and then disappears into the 
twilight of legend, has all the marks of 
a folk character who will be with us 
for a long time to come. 


SIR HENRY 

by Robert Nathan 

Knopf. $3.00 
“All I can do,” says Sir Henry’s falcon 
with vexation, “is fly.” And Manfred, 
Sir Henry’s dog and companion on 
quests, replies, “It is an age of special- 
ists.” Sir Henry, of course, ostensibly 
specializes in knight errantry, riding 
forth to adventure. But it develops 
that he is the true romantic—the pre- 
cursor of Rousseau — specializing in 
avoiding the duty “too close at hand.” 
He never, until too late, heard the 
sound of his own voice, for he “always 
preferred distant singing, and _ the 
sound of peace.” 

In spite of his diffidence and a tend- 
ency to nosebleed, Sir Henry is a 


rather successful knight. As part of his 
booty he wins the Lady Alisane (ward 


of a dragon he kills) and the Lady 
Meghan. Alisane is the realist and 
homemaker; Meghan has a Celtic pre- 


disposition to urging farfetched, ro-- 


mantic deeds. Not even to Meghan, 
one learns, is Henry truly the hero. 
Mr. Nathan alternately joshes and ad- 
mires his vest-pocket Quixote in this 
brief and charming allegory on the op- 
posing claims of life and the dream. 


TRIAL 

by Don M. Mankiewicz 

Harper. $3.50 
“We're in the year of the list makers,” 
David Blake’s borrowed mistress tells 
him a half hour before the trial of 
Angel Chavez. She is explaining to the 
young attorney for the defense the 
facts of life in the politics of his State. 
David, it soon develops, not only has to 
fight a rear guard action with political 
opportunists on the right; he has be- 
come innocently but deeply involved 
with the left. As the plot of Trial too 
neatly unfolds, David finds that to save 
his professorship in law at the Univer- 
sity he must engage in some practical 
experience. He walks right into Bar- 
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ney Castle’s office, within minutes 
finds himself an associate and working 
for the defense of the young Mexican 
charged with raping and murdering a 
young girl. 

The trial of Angel Chavez is well un- 
der way before David discovers that 
Barney Castle is a lifelong Communist, 
that the rallies and fund-raisings in 
New York are for Party, not defense, 
purposes. The iron logic of the situa- 
tion requires that the defense deliber- 
ately lose the case; the Party is looking 
for a “hopeless case” to use for years 
of propaganda against “race preju- 
dice.” Relentlessly, things work out 
the way the Party, and not David, 
wants them to. After the author’s hard- 
boiled premises and ruthless logic all 
the way through, one is somewhat sur- 
prised at the relatively “soft” ending. 
Trial reads like the slick movie sce- 
nario (after bowdlerizing of the sex 
scenes) it will undoubtedly become; it 
is dismaying to think that this smooth, 
superficial hokum should be consid- 
ered worth the $10,000.00 prize it has 
received. 


CHILDREN OF THE STONE LIONS 
by Paul Hackett 

Putnam. $3.50 

The dust jacket of this book and the 
early passage from which the jacket 
blurb is taken would lead one to be- 
lieve that the “terrible little sins” are 
against love and charity, and that the 
“big evil” grows out of them. The un- 
wary and gradually appalled reader of 
this novel will find near the end that 
the “little sins” were more terrible and 
far less little than he imagined. One is 
well into this book before becoming 
aware of the fullness of its horror, of 
the wretched misery which destroys 
reader sympathy and reduces the char- 
acters to mere clinical cases. 

We know at the start that Peter mar- 
ries Rita because she is having his 
child. Their marriage (Peter, who has 
lost the Faith along with his mother 
and brothers, married out of the 
Church) goes from a stage of frantic 
physical satisfaction to boredom, and 
then terror. As the woes pile up, Rita 
is discovered to be an alcoholic and 
(as literally discovered by Peter) a 
Lesbian. Peter’s own moral stock has 
constantly dwindled; he leaves med- 
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ical school and becomes a quack diag- 
nostician for draft-dodgers and then 
an abortionist. At the sordid end he 
confesses to killing Rita, although she 
committed suicide. “I had done so 
much bad,” he says, “all I could do 
was plead guilty to something I hadn’t 
done.” Mr. Hackett thus completes the 
wreckage of his book with a meaning- 
less irony. 


THE FOUR WINDS 

by David Beaty 

Morrow. $3.50 
Here is a novel about commercial air- 
lines and men. The author, an experi- 
enced English pilot, conveys with ob- 
vious authority, the “life” of a great 
plane on transatlantic flight. The read- 
er is always conscious of the constant 
threats to the plane — from weather, 
chance, and, least predictable of fac- 
tors, men. 

Men, it appears from The Four 
Winds, are the least reliable when they 
are on the ground. Here, the author 
seems to be saying, they are at their 
most various and undisciplined. His 
plot calls for Captain Mark Kelston to 
meet and fall in love with a Czech 
refugee. Their life together amounts to 
only ten days of time—just those hours 
when Mark’s plane puts down at the 
night stop in the Azores. Mark tries 
vainly to obtain a divorce from his wife 
back in England. Captain Michael 
Leeming, happily married, attempts to 
help prevent the wreckage of Mark’s 
marriage. But the book’s rather heavy 
irony calls for Michael’s succumbing to 
a tart of a stewardess. The neatest 
maneuver in the book is not that of 
the airliner in the storm but of the 
thesis that while Michael’s affair is 
sordid, Mark’s is “idyllic.” 


THE ADVENTURERS 

by Ernest Haycox 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
The late Ernest Haycox was a prolific 
practitioner of the Western novel, a 
specialized sub-series of the more seri- 
ously regarded historical novel. The 
Adventurers is a “serious” historical 
novel—the scene is Oregon in its earli- 
est days—at least to the extent of sur- 
face realism. The action starts off 
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promisingly enough with the wreck of 
the side-paddle Jennie North. The sur- 
vivors turn out to be our hero Mark 
Sheridan, a speculator in lumber; the 
gambler George Revelwood; and a very 
ambiguous young lady named Clara 
Dale. 

In the manner of ambiguous females 
in historical novels, Clara loves Mark, 
but marries George whom she prompt- 
ly destroys. Mark nearly succeeds in 
destroying himself by becoming a man 
“rough and solemn, with a dry face 
held tight by an ambition that did no 
good.” He sets himself to lumbering 
and the fighting of forest fires, but 
these things turn out to be mere back- 
ground for the ritual of obligatory se- 
ductions of the historical genre before 
he discovers Katherine, who, unlike 
Clara, had a single-minded “constancy 
to things she believed in.” 


LAUNCELOT, MY BROTHER 

by Dorothy James Roberts 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.95 
What her novel The Enchanted Cup 
did for the Tristan story, Miss Roberts’ 
Launcelot, My Brother does for that 
body of legend centering around King 
Arthur, Queen Guinivere, and Launce- 
lot. As few modern readers are likely 
to go to Ma'ory, or even to Tennyson, 
this casting of an old story into the 
form 0. a novel may attract readers for 
whom the heroic figures of the knight- 
hood of Britain would otherwise be 
only names. 

Bors, a brother of Launcelot, is the 
narrator here. He is never so much 
a part of events that he cannot stand 
off and report, through his sensibility, 
the actions of the others. Smitten by 
Guinivere himself, Bors is in awe of 
Arthur, loyal to him, and yet loyal to 
Launcelot, too. In_ this version, 
Gawain is a trouble-maker and a tow- 
ering neurotic. Modred is not so much 
the villain who plots Arthur’s ruin as 
the illegitimate son who serves as the 
fatal instrument of poetic justice. In 
fact, the whole atmosphere of Launce- 
lot, My Brother is doom-laden; Bors 
recounts the complex saga as though 
the whole of knighthood were any 
minute facing technological unemploy- 
ment. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


A treasured gift 
for Easter... 
a magnificent 
possession for 
years to come 


Shrines of Europe 


by MSGR. JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT 


Photographs by ALFRED WAGG 
Foreword by Bishop Martin J. O'Connor 


In this beautiful, unique book Europe’s great Catholic shrines, the 
little-known and the world-familiar, are mirrored in all their in- 
spiring beauty in over 250 black-and-white photographs and eight 
pages in full color. Their history and meaning for the Christian 
world are faithfully and interestingly described by Monsignor 
Cartwright. 


From the early fortified churches to such famous shrines as those 
of St. Francis of Assisi and Our Lady of Fatima, the whole de- 
velopment of the Catholic Church in Europe is lovingly depicted 
in words and pictures. The nations covered include: England, 
France, [reland, Portugal, Germany, Austria, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. Here are the glories of Vatican City, the French Gothic 
Cathedrals, all the splendid shrines. An inspirational book for pil- 
grim, tourist and all who would experience the beauty of faith as 
captured in superb photographs. With a map of the shrines. 
7%x9%. The book has the Imprimatur of Archbishop O’Boyle 
of Washington, D. C. 


$6.00 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., New York, 36, N. Y. 
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PI oie: New Books 


CATHOLICS IN CONTROVERSY 

by James M. O'Neill 

McMullen. $3.00 
Professor O’Neill has written a very 
useful book which can be recom- 
mended to everyone interested in the 
current attacks on American Catholics. 
Anti-Catholic movements are a perma- 
nent feature of American life though 

like the moon—they wax and wane. 
The point of attack may vary, the 
methods may be altered to suit the 
times, but the target is always the 
same. In these circumstances contro- 
versy is inevitable, and it is futile to 
wish it were not, to ignore the neces- 
sity of engaging in it, or not to master 
the techniques which can make it bene- 
ficial. In fact, controversy is necessary 
in any free society. In a society like 
our own, religious controversy can be 
good and, for those who are properly 
qualified, sometimes a duty. 

An interesting aspect of the principal 
controversies in which the American 
Catholics find themselves currently en- 
gaged is that the attack comes prin- 
cipally from the secularists and from 
the educated classes. The old attacks 
by the orthodox Protestant groups 
with a broad popular base have been 
toned down greatly since 1928. The 
present ones come from people who 
profess to be enemies of all other forms 
of intolerance and who would be sur- 
prised to find themselves described as 
literate Ku Kluxers. Another interest- 
ing aspect of changed times is that 
these people leave the Jews and Ne- 
groes, now much better able to defend 
themselves than they were thirty years 
ago, strictly alone. 

The main points on which Catholics 
are under fire in America today are 
those of Church and State, Religious 
Education, and Censorship. The au- 
thor makes a careful study of each, 
and he makes a valuable contribution 


to the clarification of the terms used 
in each. His analysis of the changes 
made—and perhaps still to come—as 
a result of the secularist views of some 
of those now on the Supreme Court, 
should be of interest to all who value 
our political traditions and any form 
of Christianity. 

Though those who dislike Religious 
Education concentrate their fire on the 
Catholics, there are heartening signs 
that many non-Catholics are beginning 
to realize it is not a strictly Catholic 
fight, and that they themselves have a 
great stake in the conflict. The chapter 
on Censorship is especially useful and 
exposes the basic intolerance of many 
who use that loaded term as a device 
by which to block the free expression 
of opinions they dislike. In this field, 
more than in any other, except pos- 
sibly that of the professional fighters 
of bias, we see the opportunity to cre- 
ate a vested interest and to use the 
vast power of the press to ensure the 
maximum distortion of the issue. 

Controversy has its own rules, and 
many a good cause has suffered be- 
cause its defenders ignored them. It is 
too much to expect that they will al- 
ways be followed, but there is no ex- 
cuse for not knowing them; and the 
greater the cause defended, the greater 
the need of abiding by them. Justice 
and charity require us to admit the 
good faith of millions of our fellow 
citizens who misunderstand our views 
on many great issues, and they are en- 
titled to our best efforts to clear up 
these misunderstandings. Even those 
who are demonstrably insincere are 
best handled by respecting the rules. 
Both the laity on whom the major share 
of this difficult apostolate falls, and the 
clergy who must train them will find 
this book a valuable manual on the 
art of controversy. 

FLORENCE D. COHALAN. 











SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN 
CHRISTIAN ART 

by George Ferguson 

Oxford University Press. $10.00 
A quickened interest in symbolism, the 
“visible sign of the invisible,” has been 
one effect of the great liturgical re- 
vival of our time. Learned research 
has long since supplied us with the fac- 
tual data, but no comprehensive, prac- 
tical handbook has thus far been avail- 
able. The present work more than 
supplies this want. 

This handsome volume with its 350 
illustrations, plates and marginal 
drawings, brings us indeed consider- 
ably more than is conveyed in the 
term, handbook. But the whole format 
and treatment is so eminently practical 
I would not know how else to describe 
it. After the briefest of introductions 
the author launches at once into the 
first of his fourteen divisions, Animals, 
Birds and Insects. He carries us on 
through the Saints, the Incarnation, 
the Mysteries of the Christian Faith, 
concluding with two sections on Reli- 
gious Garb and Objects. 

Of the illustrations 112 are full page 
plates of late medieval and renaissance 
paintings thoughtfully garnered from 
American collections, chiefly the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, where the orig- 
inals will be of relatively easy access 
to students. 

Here is a book of great value, not 
only for all Catholic educational insti- 
tutions, but for the rectory and con- 
vent as well. M. P. B. 


ABBE PIERRE AND THE 
RAGPICKERS OF EMMAUS 

by Boris Simon 

translated by Lucie Noel 

P. J. Kenedy. $3.75 
“America has done more than any 
country in history to help the world’s 
poor, but now she is in the poorest 
psychological position of all,” the Abbé 
Pierre told an American correspondent 
in Paris not long ago. “You Americans 
do not know How to give or the way 
to give. Americans need to know more 
about suffering. When one knows suf- 
fering, one knows how to give.” 

That the Abbé knows suffering, no 
one will question. He came to that 
knowledge, as one must, the hard way. 
Scarcely more than a year ago he was 
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“Deserves to rank 
with masterpieces 
that have endured 

for centuries*” 


MEDITATIONS 
OF A 
BELIEVER 


by MARCEL LEGAUT 


Reflections on the life of Christ 
and its meaning for our times. An 
inspiring work which has won rec- 
ognition in postwar Europe as a 
modern Christian classic. 


“Refreshing and welcome. . . . The 
author of these meditations is... 
a scientist in the tradition of Pasteur, 
a dedicated, devout layman in the 
tradition of Ozanam. His spiritual 
reflections will be an inspiration to 
like-minded laymen in every coun- 
try.” : —JOHN J. WRIGHT, 

Bishop of Worcester 


“It radiates the essence of Catholic 
spiritual teaching and presents mys- 
tical realities in simple form... . It 
may well make many an ‘outside 
saint’ aware that the Church has 
preserved the essential principles 
unchanged since apostolic days. 
Newman would approve of M. Le- 
gaut.”—JjosePH McsorLey, C. S. P.* 


“Can it be that Marcel Legaut has 
written a wholly modern sequel to 
the Imitation of Christ? One may 
well think so. At any rate, Medita- 
tions of a Believer is a very moving, 
very dynamic book.” 

—GEORGE N. SHUSTER 

Imprimatur 

$3.75 at all bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Especially—But Not Only— 
for Lent 


From Sunday to Sunday 

THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 
To get the most from your Missal you need 
this interpretation of the Proper of the 
Mass and explanation of the framework of 
the liturgical year. $3.00 
Common Mystic Prayer 

Gasere. Drerensacn, O.F.M.Cap. 

Simple, practical, helpful exposition. $1.50 
The Ceremonies of the Easter Vigil 
Rev. F. R. McManus 
Complete texts for priests. 

The Easter Vigil 
LEONARD Perotti, O.F.M. 

The Ordo Sabbati Sancti in English. 25c 

The Stations for Small Children 


Sister M. Marcuenrite, C.S.J. 
Illustrated. 


$1.25 


Paper, 25c 


! 
| 
| 
Little Stories of Christ’s Passion } 

Nita WAGENHAUSER 
Illustrated. Paper, 75c | 


Order from your bookstore or directly from | 
Dert 4—2170 


| St. Anthony Guild Press 
Paterson 3, N. J. 














virtually unknown in France. Then 
one morning an infant was found 
frozen to death in Paris, in the aban- 
doned shell of a public bus. The Abbé 
challenged the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion to come to the funeral. He came, 
bringing with him the “repentance of 
France.” 

The tiny casket symbolized the de- 
struction, the apathy, the suffering 
brought about by war. But to men and 
women by the thousands, forced by 
lack of housing to huddle together for 
warmth at night on the sidewalks of 
Paris in temperatures well below zero, 
the frozen corpse was more than a 
symbol—it was a warning. 

One man in France, the Abbé, two 
years before had taken the problem in 
hand, had attempted to do something 
on his own. He could show, as the re- 
sult of his efforts, forty ragpickers 
rummaging early each morning 
through the garbage heaps in the pub- 
lic dumps, pooling their profits to pro- 
vide housing for the homeless. 

This moving, arousing, factual ac- 
count is the story of the Abbé and the 
ragpickers—Djibouti, the tramp with 
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the tender conscience; Etienne, the de- 
linquent hope reformed; Bastien, not 
long out of jail; the Vatiers, husband 
and wife who have fallen out of love; 
Kangaroo, the ex-prizefighter with a 
heart. 

This Spring the Abbé will come to 
the United States to tell Americans his 
story, and he will speak from experi- 
ence. Once you have met him, either 
in person or in this book, you will 
never forget him. 

JoHN Gavin NOLAN. 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST IN 
PICTURES RELATING TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 

by James B. Pritchard 

Princeton Univ. Press. $20.00 
This book constitutes a companion 
volume, similar in size and bulk, to 
the author’s earlier work Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts Relating to The Old Tes- 
tament (Princeton, 1950). It contains 
769 illustrations on 240 large quarto 
pages, and detailed descriptions and ex- 
planations of each of those illustrations 
on 92 additional pages. Historians do 
not confine their researches into the 
ancient past to the study of its literary 
sources, for most of even the oldest 
extant written texts are not contempo- 
rary with the events narrated in them, 
but are later copies of older texts 
which have been re-written and re- 
edited many times by successive gen- 
erations of scribes. A very vivid por- 
trayal of the actual life of bygone 
civilizations is often obtainable from a 
study of their remaining ancient monu- 
ments, i.e., of such buildings, sculp- 
tures, paintings, household utensils, 
etc., as are verifiable as contemporary 
with the period under study and, 
therefore, readily admissible as impor- 
tant and incontrovertible evidence for 
the historian’s adjudication. 

The pictures in this volume offer 
representations, done in paint, or clay 
or stone, by artists who lived from 
4,000 to 2,000 vears ago—portrayals of 
battles and sieges, of sea-faring and of 
domestic pursuits, of agriculture, hunt- 
ing, fishing, making of music, religious 
worship, clothing, etc. The portrayals 
here offered are not confined to the 
culture of the people of Palestine but 
include also that of the neighboring 
people of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
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Syria, Asia Minor and Arabia, because 
a certain cultural unity prevailed 
throughout all the ancient Near East. 
Students of the Old Testament will, 
without doubt, welcome this book as a 
valuable addition to their libraries. 
THEODORE C, Perersen, C.S.P. 


GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
edited by Father Cuthbert, 
O.F.M.Cap. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Those who have tried vainly to secure 
copies of the original publication of 
God and the Supernatural (which first 
appeared in 1920) will be well-satisfied 
with this new abridged edition. 

Five well-known English writers 
have contributed a total of eight essays. 
Along with Father Cuthbert, the editor, 
there are two Jesuits, Fathers D’Arcy 
and Martindale, and two laymen, Chris- 
topher Dawson, the historian, and E. 
I. Watkin, the philosopher. The simple 
titles of their contributions afford a 
ready clue to the content: The Super- 
natural, The Ideal of God, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, The Problem of 
Evil, The Divine Atonement, The 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
The Sacramental System, and Life after 
Death. 

The presentation of these important 
concepts is explanatory rather than 
argumentative, but the tone of the 
apologist is not absent. The writers are 
obviously addressing themselves to a 
non-Catholic rather than to a Catholic 
audience. Yet, it is not a book that 
might be put into the hands of any 
non-Catholic. It is a book for the edu- 
cated reader; in most instances, for 
the college-educated reader. Such a 
one will find an interesting illumina- 
tion of the salient features of the Cath- 
olic Faith and may be prompted to 
further and more thorough investiga- 
tion. 

JoHN J. Keatine, C.S.P. 


MacARTHUR: 1941-1951 
by Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby 
and John Chamberlain 
McGraw-Hill. $5.75 
Many readers will find difficulty in ac- 
cepting as true the all but incredible 
happenings recorded in the book now 
under review. Therefore it seems well 
to stress the special qualifications of 
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its two authors—one a distinguished 
soldier, the other a veteran editor— 
each of high repute in his profession. 
These highly competent men had ac- 
cess to official information, much of it 
exclusive; they were in personal con- 
tact with events and persons described 
in these pages; they have set down the 
testimony of honest, well-informed 
witnesses. That testimony has unique 
importance because it bears upon offi- 
cial acts which seriously affected the 
welfare of our country and therefore 
of the world. 

Among the memorable impressions 
to be gathered from these pages we 
may note: that MacArthur’s military 
genius has been demonstrated beyond 
all possible doubt; that the obstinate— 
and as the sequel proved, unreasonable 

opposition to his plans would have 
deterred a weaker man; that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disapproved and all but 
forbade the landing at Inchon which 
actually kept the enemy from over- 
running South Korea; that with 
strange consistency the high ranking 
civil and military officials of the 
United States threw their weight in 
favor of policies acceptable to the 
enemy. Washington denied MacArthur 
troops and materiel adequate for the 
successful performance of the task as- 
signed him. Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold Ickes, once endorsed a written 
attack on MacArthur by Agnes Smed- 
ley, accomplice of the Soviet master 
spy, Sorge. Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, ignored (and later equiva- 
lently denied the existence of) the 
steady flow of warnings sent by Mac- 
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Arthur during the months that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the Korean war. 
The Army Chief of Staff gave a cool 
reception to MacArthur’s request for 
reinforcements. Eventually President 
Truman relieved MacArthur of his 
command because of his reluctance to 
refrain from destroying the Yalu 
bridges used by the enemy and from 
bombing the enemy’s supply depots. 
One can hardly escape the conviction 
that had MacArthur been a “yes-man,” 
he would have been favored by the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal; but then, 
of course, he would not have been 
MacArthur, and America would have 
suffered grievously in consequence. 

After MacArthur’s victory at Inchon, 
the British Chiefs of Staff called that 
operation one of “the finest strategic 
achievements in military history.” The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff told MacArthur 
they were proud of his great successes, 
which would have been impossible 
“without brilliant and audacious lead- 
ership.” President Truman wired that 
few operations in military history can 
match the Korean campaign. 

The Inchon episode was only one 
manifestation of unreasoning opposi- 
tion to MacArthur, voiced by govern- 
ment officials of the highest rank, and 
directed—as could be seen easily later 
on—against the best interests of the 
United States. These decisions were 
welcomed enthusiastically by Commu- 
nists, whose joy was unrestrained 
when early in 1952 President Truman 
relieved MacArthur of his command. 


JosEePpH McSortey, C.S.P. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BORN CATHOLICS, assembled by F. 
J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward. $3.50). 
Boldly and correctly Mr. Sheed con- 
tends that, although Catholics are not 
literally born into the Church, the 
phrase he uses as the title is now 
established by good usage. He has as- 
sembled nineteen autobiographical 
sketches, without however, having 


added his own, as we wish he had 
done. Otherwise, the selections are ir- 


reproachable. They include a number 
of contributors to THe CaTHOLIc 
WorvLp and other famous persons, as 
well as some not yet famous. The book 
throws light on the large variety of 
persons admitted to the Church before 
being able to choose for themselves. 
THE PSALMS IN RHYTHMIC PROSE, 


translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., 
and Thomas J. Lynam, S.J. (Bruce. 
$4.00). Planned by the late Father 
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Kleist and completed by his colleague 
and fellow Jesuit, Father Lynam, this 
translation—based on the authorized 
Latin version which was produced by 
members of the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute—comes as a boon to persons, 
clerical and lay, who include the 
Psalms among their favorite books for 
spiritual reading. As presented in 
these pages, the text will seem to most 
readers both more enlightening and 
far more musical than any earlier Eng- 
lish version. Each Psalm is introduced 
by a helpful explanatory note; and 
from time to time footnotes are added. 

THE STORY OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE, by Dumas Malone 
(Oxford University. $10.00). This 
book, of breath-taking excellence both 
in content and in form, has been pre- 
pared by a professor of American his- 
tory at Columbia and two officials of 
the Library of Congress. The text of 
the Declaration, the story of its devel- 
opment from 1776 onward, careful 
sketches of the individual signers, and 
an appraisal of the Declaration’s pres- 
ent significance form the substance of 
the volume; then come notes on 
sources. Many of the well-chosen 267 
illustrations are rare as well as beauti- 
ful. 

CRADLE OF OUR FAITH, by John C. 
Trevor (Newsfoto Pub. Co., Texas. 
$3.00). Projected, strangely enough, 
by the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, this collection of mag- 
nificent colored photographs of the 
Holy Land, was prepared for publi- 
sation by a professor of religion in 
Morris Harvey College, West Virginia. 
Well-trained in Oriental research and 
an expert photographer, in addition to 
being a frequent contributor to reli- 
gious publications, he has provided an 
adequate descriptive text which will 
deepen the reader’s enjoyment of the 
book. Scripture quotations are drawn 
from a Revised Version, but a Catiolic 
version is listed among the suggestions 
for further reading; and a brief com- 
ment on the subject of the book has 
been contributed by Dr. Louis F. Hart- 
man, of the Catholic University of 


America. 

JESUIT RELATIONS, edited by Edna 
Kenton (Vanguard. $6.00). Over four 
hundred years ago St. Francis Xavier 
initiated the Jesuit tradition of send- 
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Reading 
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seen from the vantage point of the beginning and 
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by ROMANO GUARDINI. Death, Purification 


after Death, Resurrection, Judgment and Eternity 
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the present age. Jubilee: “Moves with superb 
clarity into those regions where mysteries are to 
be revealed and God to be met with face to face.” 
2.75 
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ing back to headquarters accounts of 
the foreign missions conducted by the 
Society. The volume named above is 
an excerpt from the now enormous and 
inestimably precious collection of his- 
torical documents which tell — even 
better than photographs could — the 
story of the early days of the European 
settlements in the area then known as 
New France. These pages echo the 
very thoughts of heroic priests and 
laymen on the eve of their martyrdom 
for love of God and devotion to their 
helpless Indian charges; and they will 
awake profound emotion in the soul of 
any normal reader. The delicate task 
of editing the selections has been well 
done. In addition to the letters we also 
have the Historical Introduction by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites which prefaced 
the seventy-three volume edition of 
Jesuit Relations published by him be- 
tween 1896 and 1901. 

AS THE EAGLE, by a Carmelite Pil- 
grim (Kenedy. $3.50). Mother Butler, 
first American Superior General of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
wrote a yearly letter to her nuns dur- 
ing the fourteen years that she occu- 
pied this office. On the basis of these 
letters, a Carmelite has composed this 
systematic study of her teaching which 
instructs devout souls how to combine 
the multiple duties of an intensively 
active life with the claims of prayer 
and recollection. It will be helpful to 
many. 

THE DARK CHILD, by Camara Laye 
(Noonday. $2.75). A twenty-six-year- 
old native of New Guinea, now a stu- 
dent of engineering in Paris, presents 
here a summary of his experiences and 
of his own mental development since 
infancy. He thus helps us to under- 
stand not only the Negro’s home envi- 
ronment, so different from our own, 
but also his inner life, always so much 
the same in members of every race and 
every country. Some scenes are touch- 
ing; some are puzzling; some leave us 
ashamed of our Western tendency to 
ignore the cruelties that Asiatics in 
earlier days and Europeans more re- 
cently have inflicted upon the people 
of Africa. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN J. KEANE, by 
Patrick Henry Ahern (Bruce. $6.50). 
The fact that Father Ahern had already 
written a volume on The Rectorship of 
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John J. Keane, was in a sense an ob- 
stacle to the satisfactory construction 
oi the full-length biography; but he 
deals with this difficulty by summariz- 
ing the story of the rectorship, leaving 
readers who wish a more complete ac- 
count to consult his own earlier work 
and Father Ellis’s enlightening The 
Formative Years of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Father Ahern 
shows himself to be a good historian. 
Having examined widely scattered 
sources which he precisely indicates, 
he describes the attacks made upon 
Keane, some petty, some serious, and 
retells briefly, but clearly, the contro- 
versy known as “Americanism.” It 
was perhaps due to his anxiety to be 
strictly objective in dealing with grave 
matters, that has made him here and 
there too little concerned with the nice- 
ties of sentence structure. But he has 
given us a durably valuable book. 

CARDINAL O’CONNELL OF BOSTON, 
by Dorothy G. Wayman (Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $4.00). A few years 
ago Cardinal O’Connell wrote about 
his impressions of the world around 
him, gathered during nearly three- 
quarters of a century. Now comes a 
book recording the impressions he 
made upon the world. A summary, 
rather than a full length biography, 
the volume is, in the words of his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Cushing, a tribute 
of respect and gratitude from a lady 
to whom “no doors were closed” dur- 
ing her investigations, and by whom 
nothing was accepted in evidence “un- 
less her independent research com- 
mended it to her.” The great recent 
growth of ecclesiastical Boston rises 
for the most part from foundations 
laid by Cardinal O’Connell. All the 
world will be glad to learn what man- 
ner of man he was. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN JAPAN, 
by Johannes Laures, S.J. (Tuttle. 
$1.75). Here is a good summary of 
the history of the Church in Japan 
which is authoritative and comprehen- 
sive. The Japanese missions have been 
among the most glorious and also the 
most calamitous in the whole history 
of the Church. Their bright begin- 
ning was followed by savage persecu- 
tion which eliminated Christianity 
completely from the Island so far as 
could be observed. But in 1865 came 





the discovery of crypto-Christians 
who had kept the faith for two cen- 
turies. From that date onward, prog- 
ress was steady until the second World 
War when the frightful bombing of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima wiped out 
the most important Catholic centers. 
Now again, however, comes a report 
of a steady stream of baptisms and an 
increasing demand for missionaries. 

THE IRISH CATHOLIC CONFEDER- 
ACY AND THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
by Thomas L. Coonan (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00). The author, after 
receiving his doctorate in theology at 
the College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
studied at Columbia under Professor 
Robert Schuyler, at whose suggestion 
he undertook the writing of the pres- 
ent volume. It is a well-documented 
study in constitutional history, and an 
account of the political, literary and 
religious struggles which divided Ire- 
land and England in the seventeenth 
century. Some readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that the Irish rebels of 
1641 took their stand on the same con- 
stitutional ground which was to be 
occupied later by the American rebels 
of 1776—namely, that only the Crown, 
not the English Parliament, possessed 
jurisdiction outside of England. 

In a sense, Father Coonan’s book is 
a scientific counterpart to Mrs. Sad- 
lier’s fascinating story, The Confed- 
erated Chieftains, which your grand- 
father may have read. It is a work of 
fine scholarship, properly described by 
Professor Schuyler as “a comprehen- 
sive account of a many-sided and com- 
plicated historical subject.” The long 
bibliographical note is followed by a 
classified bibliography. Notes and ref- 
erences are abundant, and there is a 
good index. Of this volume the writer 
may reasonably be proud. 

ADMIRAL KIMMEL’S STORY, by Hus- 
band E. Kimmel (Regnery. $3.75). This 
book s' »uld be preserved as long as 
libraries and archives exist. It is a 
terse recital of facts by a command- 
ing officer who was at the very center 
of a battle, unique in the whole long 
history of warfare—a battle which was 
planned on lines that seemed to have 
been designed by the enemy, a battle 
which came as near to destroying the 
fighting power of the United States as 
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THE RADIANT CROWN OF 
GLORY 
By Very Rev. THomas PLAssMANN, 
O.F.M. 
\ simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Concep- 
tion. This book has a solid devotional 
aspect, so that the reader is not only in- 
formed of the dogma, but is led to a 
greater love and devotion toward Mary. 


274 pages, $3.50 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES IN 
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Devotional studies of the spiritual life 
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any single attack at that date could 
have done. Critics have pointed to 
some imperfections in the book named 
above; but no one has refuted the state- 
ments that official Washington pre- 
vented Kimmel at Pearl Harbor from 
keeping his ships in the one place 
where they would be safe, namely at 
sea; that Washington promised, but 
withheld, the planes necessary for 
proper patrolling; that Washington 
warned Kimmell of an attack appar- 
ently about to be delivered thousands 
of miles away in Malaya and the East 
Indies; and that Washington conducted 
the later investigation of the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor in so naive, superfi- 
cial and evasive a way as to arouse 
the suspicion that criminal negligence 
in high quarters was being covered up 
for “reasons of state.” 

ST. BENEDICT AND HIS MONKS, by 
Theodore Maynard (P. J. Kenedy. 
$3.00). Mr. Maynard gives as full a 


story of St. Benedict’s life as the pov- 
erty of our information permits. He 
then passes on to details of Benedic- 
tine life, its “development and diver- 
gencies,” Benedictine scholarship and 


spirituality, and leaves us still eager 
to learn more. 

THE BEGUINES AND BEGHARDS IN 
MEDIEVAL CULTURE, by Ernest W. 
McDonnell (Rutgers University Press 
$10.00). This book will fill a gap on the 
modern library shelf which contains 
no adequate account in English of a 
movement which once was fairly wide- 
spread and is still highly significant 
in the history of organized religious 
life and social welfare. Before their 
decline and eventual suppression, the 
name of the Beguines had become a 
synonym for men and women living a 
holy life in the world; and at one time 
Franciscan and Dominican Tertiaries 
were popuarly known as “Beguines.” 
Mr. McDonnell has summarized the re- 
sults of a careful investigation of pri- 
mary sources and gives a sketch of the 
very considerable literature extant in 
Latin, French, German and Dutch. 

PSALMS OF THE PRODIGAL AND 
OTHER POEMS, by A. M. Sullivan (P. 
J. Kenedy. $3.00). A. M. Sullivan, who 
is as prominent in poetry as any Cath- 
olic in the country (the Poetry Society 
of America has twice elected him as 


its president), is a business man. He is 
director of advertising and public re- 
lations of Dun & Bradstreet, and As- 
sociate Editor of Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. He is serious about 
business, about theology, and about 
poetry —and his books show it. If 
sometimes he seems to have tailored 
the imaginative thought to the form 
too severely, that is his manner of be- 
ing businesslike about the craft. His 
Psalms of the Prodigal are written 
with craft and affirmation, and they 
communicate realistic thoughts, as in 
his lyric “Regal.” In his linking of the 
machine-age and the atomic era with 
the Christian heritage, A. M. Sullivan 
is an earnest disciple of such meta- 
physicals as John Donne. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


























LaSalle Military Academy 


Bd Foremost Catholic military school un- 
¥ 


der Christian Brothers. Accredited 

= college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Ookdale, L. I., N. Y. 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is 
firmly established as one of the leading college prepara- 
tory schools of New England. Its location is excellent, its 
plant modern and complete. It is conducted by Catholic 
laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
The courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics. and Apolo- 
getics, taught by a resident Chaplain, together with the 
permanent effect of the religious life of the School, give 
Catholic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares them 
for success in entering college 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








Its Mild Soothing 
All- Havana Filler 
Confers Peace and 
Restful Pleasure ! 





Fopular since I$ 








TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
o Persuade Non-Catholics 
fo Instruct Converts 
o Conduct Inquiry Classes 
o Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 
To Understand the Psychology and The- 
ology of Conversions 
10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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King and Queen 
of the Sea... 


NEPTUNE offers many 
delectable foods, but 
none more popular in buf- 
fet service than the firm 
white meat of Sexton 
giant tuna or the delicate 
texture of Sexton tiny 
brisling sardines from 
Norway. 

The seven seas are the 
hunting grounds for these 
and other Sexton spe- 
cialties, such as, Puget 
Sound Sockeye Salmon, 
Portuguese Anchovies, 
Smoked Eels and Jumbo 
Cleaned Shrimps. At bet- 
ter food stores. 


Quality Foods 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 














GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 





Books.... 
A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN 


by Pascat Parente, S.T.D 
An authentic account of Padre Pio, famous 


itic of Foggia, Italy. 37 photos. $2.50 


THE CROWN OF SORROW 


by ArcupisHop ALBAN Goooter, S.J 
\ pocket-size book with the Passion 
Christ as told in the Gospel with a 


tion for each day in Lent. $1.25 


Booklets.... 
THE GOOD TREE 


by Joun Fearon, O.P 


An excellent booklet on the Passion of 


Christ. 5c. 


THE MASS YEAR FOR 1955 


\ Daily Mass Guide for daily missal users 


> 


LET'S LOOK AT LENT 


by Paut Saver 


Take Lent in stride and enjoy it. 10 


FIRE, FOUNTAIN FINGER OF GOD 


by A. Biskupek, S.V.D. 


A fine booklet on the Holy Spirit. 15c. 


OUR MOTHER 
by Perer A. Rescu, S.M. 
There has long been a demand for a booklet 
on the Blessed Virgin Mary written simply 
from a doctrinal viewpoint. A simple Mari 


ology. 25c. 


BE YOU PERFECT 


Rosert Erten, S.J. 


etical theology for the layman. l5« 


PAMPHLET SUGGESTIONS 
} Evcene L. Connon 

Just published. A list of 550 pamphlet titles 
lexed as to topics, and the complete ad 


D is 


of 69 publishers of pamphlets. 


WAY OF THE CROSS COLOR BOOK 


for Children 


Text by Mary Fabyan Windeatt and illus 
trations by Gedge Harmon. Sixteen pages of 


text and sixteen pictures to be colored 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 














Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them . . . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 





odes MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago « Boston - New Orleans + Los Angeles 





